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NOTICE TO ADVERTISERS. 
——__>—_—_ 

With the ‘‘SpecTaTOR” of Saturday, April 30th, will be issued, 
gratis, a SPECIAL LITERARY SUPPLEMENT, the outside pages 
of which will be devoted to Advertisements. To secure advertising 
spaces in the Supplement, positions should be booked the week preceding 


the date of publication. 
NEWS OF THE WEEK. 
—»~——— 
HE main political interest of the week has been the pub- 
lication by Mr. Murray, in pamphlet form, of a letter 
addressed by Mr. Gladstone to Mr. Samuel Smith upon the sub- 
ject of Female Suffrage. We have said enough upon the subject 
elsewhere, but may add here that we see no trace in the letter 
of the indefiniteness or spirit of compromise which some of 
our contemporaries have contrived to read into it. It is, for 
Mr. Gladstone, singularly free from reserves and loopholes. 
He begins, no doubt, by affirming that the country has never 
considered the proposal, but he advises the House to reject 
Sir A. Rollit’s Bill, which only gives the vote to female house- 
holders and lodgers, upon grounds which would be fatal to 
female franchise even if universal suffrage were conceded. 
Mr. Gladstone maintains, in fact, that there is an “ unchange- 
able difference of social function ” between the sexes, and that 
by transferring the duty of one to the other, the highest quali- 
ties of women may be destroyed. That is surely intended to 
be final, as is also his argument that if women vote, they 
must necessarily be admissible as Members of Parliament, 
and Members not debarred from any of the chances of 
employment in the service of the State which accrete to the 
stronger sex when once elected. The pamphlet is remarkably 
free from wordiness, and is, in fact, a series of closely linked 
arguments intended to show that Female Suffrage is im- 
possible. 








The panic about the Anarchists does not decrease in Paris, 
and grave fears are expressed whether juries can be em- 
pannelled capable of giving a verdict without fear. The most 
careful preparations are being made to secure order on May Ist, 
and apparently with some reason, the Executive Committee of 
the Labour Demonstration having issued a ferocious pro- 
clamation. In this document, the workers are assured that 
“whether that wretch the bourgeoisie wishes it or not, the 
end approaches.” The “ bandit of capital will perish in shame 
and filth.” The “ glances of the famished are turning, drowned 
in enthusiasm, towards the dazzling Labarum of the universal 
demands.” “ Wage-receivers, this last vestige of human 
barbarity, this last link of the chain of slavery forged for 
humanity by the pirates of power, will disappear from the 
surface of the globe. For lo! ’93 returns.” That last sentence 
is true, with this difference, that the Terrorists were at the top 
in 1893, and the dynamiters, who otherwise are so like them, are 
still at the bottom. The tone of ’93, with its strange mixture 
of bloodthirstiness and hope, certainly reappears among the 





ported by universal suffrage, is for measures which, in their 
extreme severity, threaten to outstrip justice. It should be 
noted that the Anarchists now never argue. They think it 
sufficient to express hatred and hope, both in a style which 
suggests rather a prolonged scream than an articulate utter- 
ance. 


In spite of M. Loubet’s caution and the resolutions of the 
Chamber, or it may be in consequence of them, affairs in 
Dahomey threaten to become more serious. Behanzin, the 
King, has heard by telegraph of the vote of £120,000 for 
defence against him, and declaring that this is war, he has 
mobilised his savage troops, and now threatens the settlement 
of Porto Novo with fourteen thousand men, of whom four 
thousand have quick-firing rifles. If he seizes Porto Novo, 
and massacres its people, it will be almost impossible to avoid 
war, and the French Government will be at its wits’ end 
for resources. The ships cannot act alone; there are not 
enough of the trained Senegalese, whom the Dahomans, 
moreover, do not fear; and the Chamber will probably 
adhere to its resolution not to send conscripts to so deadly a 
climate. The alternative is to retire altogether from the 
coast, and although this grievously annoys French pride, it 
is by no means certain that it will not at last be adopted. 
The Bourbons retired from India rather than send out 
regulars, and the reluctance of officers to go has rather in- 
creased than diminished. An expedition to Abomey would 
require ten thousand men, and with M. Clémenceau’s consent 
they certainly will not be sent. 


The Lisbon correspondent of the Times agrees with us that 
the secession of Matto Grosso will be disastrous for Brazil, 
and points out a geographical fact which greatly affects the 
situation. The natural outlet of the vast province is the 
Paraguay, and as that river is an affluent of the Plate, and 
the Plate is controlled by the Argentine Republic, the latter 
has its hands upun the throat of the new Republica Trans- 
atlantica. The Government of Buenos Ayres, in spite of its 
financial troubles, is very ambitious, and may even attempt 
to annex the new State, thus doubling its already overgrown 
territory, and making itself one of the largest States in the 
world. The Brazilian Dictator, it should be noted, instructs 
his agents to inform the world that the revolt in Matto Grosso 
is of no importance, and will speedily come to an end, which 
means that he is not going to expend either soldiers or money 
in an attempt to reduce the insurgents. They are to be left 
to stew in their own juice, at all events until it is decided 
whether Brazil is to remain a State, or to break up into a 
number of weak Republics. 


Mr. Courtney made a striking speech to his constituents at 
Looe on Tuesday, on the subject of Irish Home-rule, the sub- 
stance of which we have summarised in another column; but 
we may add here that he illustrated most effectively the diffi- 
culty of the Federal system, which it is now all but certain 
that the next proposal for Irish Home-rule must introduce, by 
reminding his audience that it had been tried in New Zealand, 
and that the Provincial Legislatures there made such demands 
for help on the Central Legislature, that the system was found 
quite impracticable, so that the local Parliaments were 
eventually suppressed (in 1875), after some twenty-three 
years’ trial. In Canada, too, as Mr. Courtney pointed out, the 
great difficulty is still “the apportionment of revenue amongst 
the Canadian provinces,” which is becoming the political 
poison of Canadian life. “ It was, in fact, leading the Govern- 
ment of the country into a great system of mismanagement by 
means of corruption and bribery.” We believe that if Ireland 
ever obtained Home-rule, one of the worst results which would 
flow from it would be the temptation of British Governments to 
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shut the mouths of Irish politicians by holding out to them 
the bribe of lowering their contribution to the Central 
Government, or of increasing their share of any source of 
revenue common to the two islands. 


Sir William Harcourt was so dull at Ringwood on Wednes- 
day, that we can almost believe that he had really been doing, 
what he described to his hearers in Mr. Carlyle’s homely lan- 
guage,—namely, “filling his belly with the east wind,’—and 
that the diet had not agreed with him. Even his jokes were 
not amusing. He said that a Session of Parliament is like a 
three-volume novel. “ You have the first volume before Easter, 
and the volume is very dull; you have another volume between 
Easter and Whitsuntide, and I expect in that the plot will 
thicken; then you come to the third volume, when you wind 
up with the catastrophe. I will not say what is to happen to 
the principal characters, though I dare say you would like to 
know; but we must not skip.” Now, in the novel it is not 
usually the first volume that is dull. The novelist always 
likes to begin with a lively interest. It is the second volume 
which is dull, when the “retarding element,” as Goethe and 
Schiller called it, comes in. Yet it is the “ retarding element,” 
in the shape of active obstruction, on which Sir William Har- 
court appears to rely for the “ thickening of the plot.” And 
as to the catastrophe, it comes only at the end of a Parlia- 
ment, not at the end of a mere Session. If there be any likeness 
between Parliament and a novel, it is in the mighty novels of 
Richardson, in six or seven volumes, that the analogy must 
be looked for, not in the common three-volume novels of the 
present day. 


Sir William Harcourt was very chary in his treatment of 
the subject of Mr. Blane’s Home-rule motion on May 6th. As 
Mr. Blane is a Parnellite, or rather, a Redmondite, Sir William 
treated the subject with lofty contempt. It was a mere trap, 
he maintained, to ask him to speak on such a subject. “The 
springes set for woodcocks are not likely to entrap more 
intelligent birds.” Nevertheless, the more intelligent bird 
had to return to the subject for the sake of the Anti- 
Parnellites, and then he vaguely declared that what he wished 
to do was to give Ireland back the Legislature of which she 
was deprived, but he said nothing of the separate Irish 
Administration depending on that Legislature of which 
Ireland was never deprived. And we cannot conceive 
anything less likely, than giving Ireland back such a 
Legislature as that of which she was deprived at the 
beginning of thiscentury. The Home Secretary, in his speech 
at Birmingham on Thursday, justly remarked that this would 
be impossible. That at least can never be proposed by Mr. 
Gladstone. 


The Home Secretary, Mr. Henry Matthews, addressed a 
meeting of his East Birmingham constituents in the Duddes- 
ton Ward Hall on Wednesday last. In answer to the remarks 
of Mr. Berkeley, who seconded a resolution of confidence in 
the Government and of thanks to Mr. Matthews, the Home 
Secretary said that there could be no doubt that such an office 
as his was far more laborious, if far less entertaining, than a 
career at the Bar; and assuredly he must find that it brings 
him a great deal more malignant censure than that career, 
though he has been, perhaps, the firmest and most sensible 
Home Secretary of recent years. In describing the present 
position of Irish Home-rule, and Mr. Gladstone’s steady 
refusal to sketch the measure which he intends to substitute 
for the rejected measure of 1886, Mr. Matthews said that he 
supposed the Gladstonian electors were now quite willing to buy 
a pig in a poke, though they had refused to purchase the only 
animal of that description ever submitted to their view. Mr. 
Gladstone, he said, changed his mind so often, and acted so 
little on his views, that so far as he could judge, Mr. Gladstone’s 
political beliefs must count only as “ pious opinions,” so seldom 
did he act upon them. For instance, Mr. Gladstone declares 
that for sixty years he has wished to improve the position of 
the agricultural labourer, though he has never done anything to 
give effect to his wish; and in 1886, when he actually came 
into office by defeating the Tories on Mr. Jesse Collings’s 
resolution in favour of allotments, he at once shelved 
the question, and devoted his short administration to Irish 
Home-rule. sige in 

On the subject of Parochial Councils, Mr. Matthews pro- 


Gladstone maintains that one of the es ecial funcllens see 
Parish Councils will be to defend Aghthabelll> ont ps 
commons; while Sir William Harcourt anticipates that th ” 
Parochial Councils will make the life of the agricult ea 
labourer wiser and happier. “TI find it difficult,” id ie 
Henry Matthews, “to treat this seriously. I cannot ima “si 
happiness consisting in frequent evening meetings and — 
discussions about stiles and footpaths.” “There are hint 

that these Parish Councils are to manage the charities : 
cannot help suspecting that that may mean that the funds f 
the charities are to be diverted from the founder’s sate 
and devoted to some popular use or other.” That might, 
indeed, be a much more interesting evening occupation thes 
discussing stiles and the proper boundaries of commons, A 
policy of confiscation of some of the people’s property by other 
people will always have a flavour of sensationalism about it, 


Mr. Henry Fowler, in his speech at Wolverhampton on 
Thursday, virtually admitted the extreme difficulty of finding 
any solution of the Irish Home-rule problem which wonlg 
satisfy the Irish. “He did not pretend that the solution of 
this problem was simple or easy. He did not shut his eyes 
to the difficulties with which it is surrounded, or to the fact 
that these difficulties might be enormously aggravated by 
party quarrels, by personal jealousies, or by sectarian bigotry ;” 
but he declined to admit that the problem was insoluble. 
No one thinks it insoluble. What Unionists say is, that 
there is much more chance of solving it by sticking to the 
present state of things, than by embarking on the sea of Irish 
difficulties which will arise out of making special concessions 
to politicians who are insatiable. Mr. Fowler charges Mr. 
Courtney with caricature in describing the present state of 
Ireland as tranquil and prosperous. All that we can say is, 
that if the present state of Ireland is not satisfactory, it is 
at least far less unsatisfactory than any which has prevailed 
in this century, or any that is in the least likely to prevail 
under a Gladstonian Administration. 


Mr. Chaplin has this week been delivering various addresses 
to his constituents in Lincolnshire, dealing not only with his 
own special department, but with the general political situa- 
tion. But perhaps his most effective point was made at 
Branston on Wednesday night, where he answered the charge 
that the Conservative Government had taken up the subject 
of allotments, not in order to benefit the rural labourers, but 
in order to raise the rent of land, since the landlord found 
that a somewhat better rent could be obtained from allotment- 
holders, than could be squeezed out of the farmers. That charge, 
he said, seemed perfectly absurd when it was proved by official 
returns that between 1876 and 1890, rents had been lowered 
voluntarily by the landlords as much as 60 per cent. on bad 
land, and fully 15 per cent. on good dairy-land; and that 
every landlord thought himself fortunate who could make a 
clear 23 per cent. on the purchase-money he had given for land. 
The allotment legislation of the Tories has been entirely due 
to popular sympathies, and to no other motive. English 
tenants do not even affect to think that the landowners as a 
class have been grasping, and anxious to extract the uttermost 
farthing from their tenants-at-will or lessees. These are 
fables invented for the purposes of the platform, and for the 
purposes of the platform alone. 

There is nothing, apparently, which M. Renan likes so much 
as to be interviewed. We do not know how many times he 
has been interviewed of late years, or how many quaintly 
depreciatory opinions he has expressed concerning his con- 
temporaries; but certainly the most grotesque of these was 
contained in the Times’ correspondent’s interview with him, as 
reported in the Paris letter of yesterday. After speaking of 
the Concordat and the recent cathedral scandals, the Times’ 
correspondent said :—-“ But do you not regard Pope Leo XIII. 
as a great Pope and an eminent diplomatist ?” ‘I think,” re- 
plied M. Renan, “that there isa popular misconception in that 
direction. He is a lettré Italien, nothing more. Beyond that I 
am afraid he has been over-appreciated. I might even compare 
him to a bluebottle fly continually buzzing about with a desire 
to alter all things under the pretext of putting new life into the 
Church.” We should have said that Leo XIII. has done his 
best to discourage the buzzing-about of a good many blue- 
bottle flies, both Royalist and Republican, and that that 





fessed his absolute inability to become enthusiastic. Mr. 


perhaps may be the explanation of M. Renan’s grudge against 
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+ These reiterated ‘interviews ” of his have certainly a 
him. deal of the fussy and noisy character of the buzzing of 
eebottle flies about them. A less appropriate witticism 


at the expense of Leo XIII. can hardly be imagined. 


The “ Electors ” just elected in the Argentine Republic are 
all instructed to nominate Dr. Saenz Pena as President, and 
Sefor Uriburu as Vice-President, and those gentlemen will 
accordingly accede to office in June next. The President, an 
old man of good character, but probably weak, has published 
an exposition of his policy, which is to avoid all foreign loans, 
to provide for interest on all debts so far as the resources of 
the Republic will allow, to enforce strict economy, and to impose 
anew tax specially devoted to the service of the Debt and 
the withdrawal of the paper-money. All that is pleasant 
reading, especially to the Baring guarantors; but the question 
jz, how much of it will be carried out? The regular course 
jn the Republic is to promise a withdrawal of paper-money, 
without which nothing can be accomplished, and then to issue 
it more lavishly than ever. The Congress, which has a veto 
on the President’s proposals, does not care a straw about the 
foreign creditor, and likes very much getting prices for 
produce in gold, and paying wages in depreciated paper. 
According to Mr. Herbert, British Consul at Buenos Ayres, 
the Debt may be taken at £120,000,000, and the revenue at 
less than £5,000,000. If that is true, 2 per cent. is the most 
the bondholders of the Republic will ever receive, and even 
that can hardly be paid unless revolutionary measures are 
taken to extinguish the overplus of paper. 





The release of the Bulgarian, Shishmanoff, accused of the 
murder of M. Vulkovitch, Bulgarian Agent in Constanti- 
nople, and his safe retreat to Odessa, have greatly irritated 
Sofia. M. Stambouloff has consequently addressed a note 
to the Porte, obviously intended for publication, in which he 
recounts the proofs of Bulgarian good conduct, and requires 
the Sultan to demand the extradition of Shishmanoff and 
his alleged accomplices. If this request is refused, the con- 
sequences, it is hinted, may be grave, the Bulgarians being 
tired of dependence on the Porte, which, whenever a dispute 
arises with Russia, plays into Russian hands. As Shish- 
manoff was in the hands of the Turkish police, and was 
liable to be tried as a Turkish subject, M. Stambouloff has 
clearly right on his side; but right unsupported by force is 
of little consequence in the East. The Sultan will certainly 
not demand the extradition of Shishmanoff, and the Bul- 
garians will hardly break with their Austrian friends, who 
are willing that they should be independent, but desire delay 
for fear of precipitating the great war. In our time only two 
things seem to be really strong,—force and sentimentality. 








We regret deeply to notice the death of Dr. Allon, so long 
pastor of Union Chapel, Islington, who expired on Saturday 
morning rather suddenly. He was ill, but no immediate 
danger was apprehended, when his breathing suddenly became 
laboured, and he passed away. In him the Congregationalists 
lose one of the most eminent of their ministers, the only one 
in London, indeed, whose influence and repute rivalled that of 
Mr. Spurgeon. Like him, Dr. Allon was eminent as an 
administrator as well as a preacher, while he had a larger 
conception of a Church; and in founding, guiding, and 
defending the Congregational Union, he showed his impres- 


‘sion that, if the congregation is the best unit, it is not 


the final end of Christian organisation. Though entirely 
orthodox, he was a liberal theologian, holding at a very early 
period the view of Biblical inspiration now almost universally 
adopted; and his management of the British Quarterly 
for twenty years marked the breadth of his sympathies 
as well as his wide range of knowledge. In politics he was a 
staunch Liberal, but was too true a constitutionalist to follow 
Mr. Gladstone in his acceptance of Home-rule, and resisted 
that revolutionary proposal as energetically as Mr. Spurgeon. 
He was, in truth, one of the great individualities of the Non- 
conformist world, which, with all its freedom, still throws 
them up so slowly, that each one as he departs leaves a 
perceptible and regrettable gap behind. 


The discreditable condition of many of the smaller railway- 
stations in London has been illustrated this week bya deplorable 
accident. Enormous crowds, as usual, visited Hampstead 
Heath on Easter Monday, and rain coming on in the afternoon, 
a few thousands of them tried to get home by the station on the 











London and North-Western Railway. The managers of that 
railway had, however, made no special preparation for them. 
The crowd flowed, as usual, down the staircase on to the plat- 
form; as usual, a ticket-collector’s box occupied half the door- 
way; and when the platform filled, there was a dangerous 
crush, hundreds trying to descend upon other hundreds who 
could not move. Two adults and six children were accordingly 
squeezed to death, most of them dying upright, and thirteen 
more were seriously injured. When the deaths were perceived, 
the crowd on the platform took fright, and rushed across the 
metals to the other side, and but that the officials succeeded in 
stopping an incoming train, three or four hundred lives would 
have been taken. There was no one specially to blame, the 
truth being that the suburban stations and the Metropolitan 
stations were not built for the awful crowds which on 
holidays throng into them. The Companies might go to 
more expense in the way of barriers and police, but to 
be safe, the stations want rebuilding. The staircases are 
used both for ascent and descent, and are, therefore, death- 
traps; and the platforms are frequently mere knife-boards, 
from which, if a panic of five seconds occurred, hundreds of 
passengers would be flung under the wheels of advancing 
engines. The danger has been pointed out a hundred times, 
but it will not be removed till, after some great massacre, a 
jury has fined a Railway Company half its year’s dividend. 





A very odd item of intelligence has come from Persia. 
The owners of the Tobacco Monopoly having been deprived of 
it for reasons of State—that is, because the Shah was afraid 
of popular rebellion—have been promised a compensation of 
half-a-million. There is no half-million to pay with, except 
in the Shah’s private hoards; and as he will not waste 
them on State debts, the Government is in’ perplexity. The 
Russian Treasury has therefore offered to lend the money to 
Persia at 6 per cent. The anti-Russian parties in Teheran 
are naturally alarmed, and declare that with such an instru- 
ment of pressure, St. Petersburg will hold Persia in its hands. 
That is exaggeration. Persia can pay £30,000 a year well 
enough, and if it pays regularly, the money to pay off the 
debt will easily be found in open market. Indeed, we are not 
quite sure whether the whole story is not a fiction of the 
Persian Court, invented to induce the British Government 
to press forbearance upon British capitalists. Russia has no 
money to spare, and the Shah’s bankers have. 


Sir James Fergusson, the Postmaster-General, has found it 
necessary to warn the young women employed in post-offices 
that they really must be decently civil. He has issued a 
circular enjoining civility upon employés of both sexes; but 
it is obvious that he has the young ladies in his eye, for he 
says there are “some, if not many, whom it is impossible 
to acquit of inattention and levity in the discharge of 
their official duties. Often they will keep a member of 
the public waiting while they, perhaps, finish some idle 
conversation or complete a row of knitting.” The com- 
plaint is perfectly just; but Sir James will find that a 
good many circulars are required, for the evil springs, not 
from idleness, or even rudeness, but from caste feeling. The 
girls are uncivil, just as bank-clerks are uncivil, in« ter to 
show that they are not “shoppies,” bound to attend co the 
orders of their customers. They make the public wait just 
as a sign that they are official persons, and not girls hired to 
sell stamps and money-orders. 


The Bishop of Chester (Dr. Jayne), speaking on Tuesday at 
the annual prize-giving of the Chester Working Boys’ Home, 
said that he had been accused of advocating corporal punish- 
ment only for the lower classes. On the contrary, he said 
that, as corporal punishment was already recognised as the 
« privilege” of rich men’s children at all the public schools of 
the country, what he advocated was the extension to the poor 
in elementary schools of the privilege of the rich. That is a 
bold way of putting it, but it is a true waytoo. There is much 
more outcry now against caning in elementary schools than 
there is at Eton or Winchester. Probably it is a punishment 
too frequently used in the public schools and too seldom in 
the elementary schools. It should be reserved for boys whose 
natures are not moved by nobler penalt’es. 








Bank Rate, 2) per cent. : 
New Consols (23) were on Friday 963. 
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TOPICS OF THE DAY. 


LORD BEACONSFIELD’S POLITICAL LEGACY 
TO THE TORIES. 


RIMROSE Day is at least of some kind of use in 
fixing our attention on those great changes in the 
creed of the Tory Party which Lord Beaconsfield certainly 
greatly hastened, if he did not positively introduce them. 
The emblem which has been chosen to remind us of him is 
in one respect singularly apt,—namely, that as representing 
rather the antithesis of all his qualities than those qualities 
themselves, it reminds us of the skill with which he con- 
cealed from view that political education of his party on 
which his heart was fixed. So far as we remember, much 
the most remarkable reference to the primrose in Mr. 
Disraeli’s writings is that characteristic comparison in 
“Coningsby” of poached eggs on a rasher of bacon, to “ tufts 
of primroses.” We know that Mr. Disraeli’s favourite bird 
was the peacock, and certainly the peacock and the prim- 
rose are not likely to stand side by side as types of the 
same man’s taste in birds and flowers. The peony would 
have been a better emblem for Mr. Disraeli, if his flower 
had been chosen to express his full-blown and rather 
florid tastes, rather than to show what he would wish to 
be identified with in the imagination of the people. Cer- 
tainly the eleven years which have elapsed since Lord 
Beaconsfield’s death have not produced the impression 
that there was any marked simplicity or wild-flower char- 
acter in Mr. Disraeli’s political influence and career. 

But the eleven years have done much to indicate his 
sagacity in holding, what he certainly did hold more firmly 
than any man of his time, that it would be quite possible 
to devise a “blénd,” as the grocers call it, between demo- 
cracy and aristocracy, which would be at least as powerful 
as democracy pure and simple, while it would retain many 
of the romantic associations, and some even of the useful 
qualities, of aristocratic forms of government. No one 
knew better than Mr. Disraeli that it would be impossible 
to give the masses substantial power, and yet withhold 
from them the gratification of their most eager political 
desires. But what he seems to have discerned with much 
more clearness than any other man of his age, was that it 
would be at least possible so to mould their political desires 
as to render it very unlikely that they would wish to dispense 
with the traditional forms and outcome of the Constitution 
under which they have so long lived,—that is, with the 
Monarchy, the aristocracy, the Church, and the grandeur of 
the Empire. His idea was, and it was a just idea, that there 
is little in the rigid simplicity of a Republic to gratify the 
taste of the masses of the people for the variety, colour, 
and picturesqueness of a great historical tradition, and that 
it might be quite possible so to work the old machinery 
of Monarchy and aristocracy as to give the people all they 
really care for, without depriving them of their picturesque 
historical tradition. No English statesman has conceived 
so clearly the possibility of grafting a democratic polity on 
an aristocratic stock as Mr. Disraeli. And we who believed 
that the design was as unpromising as its conception was 
rococo, are bound to admit that it seems likely to have far 
more significance in it than twenty-five years ago we could 
possibly have foreseen. 

What has come of Mr. Disraeli’s strategy ? Certainly a 
party which bids fair to flourish even better under the aus- 
pices of democracy, than it flourished for all the thirty-five 
years which elapsed between the defeat of pure aristocracy 
and the beginning of the reign of pure democracy. No 
one can now say that the Tory Party has no future. 
And though it is equally true that the word “Tory” 
has got a new meaning, and that the kernel of that 
meaning is entirely different from that of which Toryism 
could boast in the days when it secured to the high- 
born the privilege of all political initiative and of almost 
all political power, yet the new meaning is not a mere pre- 
tence, a mere mask for Liberalism under the auspices of a 
different set of men, but does imply a certain amount of 
continuity with the past, which Liberalism could not secure 
equally well. It has been asserted, indeed, though not with 
truth, that through Mr. Disraeli’s agency, the whole core of 
the ancient Toryism was scooped out, and something substi- 
tuted for it which is quite inconsistent with anything but 
Liberalism. As matter of fact, however, though we do not in 
the least agree with those who maintain that Toryism has 
never changed its essence, and that it is as thoroughly anti- 











popular at heart now as it ever was, it m the sduamaane 
it still represents that very large pe ay of mitted that 
who are sufficiently wedded to old traditions and ‘ 

precedents to offer a hearty resistance to an otic 
for which they do not clearly and strongly” chan 

the need. This has shown itself clearly enough in a 
to the Irish demand for Home-rule. Neither Mr pot” 
nor Lord Salisbury seemed at one time to be at aa 
clined to endorse the Irish claim. There was a time oe 
Mr. Disraeli himself suggested it as the true remedy % 
Trish ills ; and at a much later period, in the autumn of Aang 
Lord Salisbury, in the celebrated Newport speech, gay . ‘ 
impression to almost all who read it, that he wee nd 
preparing for a great volteface of that nature. But, in fs 7 
neither Minister ventured to face the resistance which te 
found to any such change among the popular supporters cf 
the Tory Party.! The Parliamentary Tories were, of coy : 

against so great a change of front, and, what was more - 
portant, the Ministers discovered that there was no excuse by 
which they could justify such a change to their provincig] 
supporters. Even where measures of large concession to th 

demands of the Irish tenants met with great approval erg 
a constitutional revolution as this met with no approval at 
all. Mr.Gladstone, indeed, could wheel round the phalanx of 
the party of change by the breath of his mouth, but Lord 
Salisbury could not effect the same change of front in the 
party of constitutional precedent. He found his supporters 
amenable to authority where authority resisted needless 
change, but by no means amenable to authority where 
authority was disposed to tamper with great experiments 
of a kind which only adherents of change for the sake of 
change could effectually take up. Thus, though Mr. Disraeli 
could ‘educate his party” to accept a democratic poliey 
which promised it a popular backing for its Conservative 
instincts, he and his successors could not put that party 
to the same revolutionary and capricious uses to which it 
was possible for Mr. Gladstone to put the rank and file of 
the party of change. Conservative instincts with which 
Mr. Disraeli himself had a very moderate amount of 
sympathy, though of course he manipulated them for the 
immediate benefit of the party of which he had the com- 
mand, reappeared even in the ranks on which he had 
grafted the democratic temper and the democratic jealousy 
of privilege. And these Conservative instincts show them- 
selves more and more, wherever a Conservative leader 
is found to assume boldly an attitude of authority and 
independence like that which: has gained for Mr. Balfour 
so great a reputation. The Conservative Party are still 
the party in which representatives can most safely and 
successfully repudiate the function of mere delegates ; in 
which leaders can claim most confidently to lead ; in which 
statesmen can still venture to demand for patriotic ends 
sacrifices from which the organisers of mere spasmodic 
popularity would recoil. In support of the Constitution, 
in support of the Church, in support even of the House of 
Lords with at most a minimum of change, Conservative 
instincts will be found to muster strong, and to derive 
even more strength from the new democracy than they 
could ever have derived from the middle class which 
reigned between 1832 and 1867. We doubt whether Mr. 
Disraeli really foresaw this, or would have congratulated 
himself on it if he had foreseen it, for Mr. Disraeli was an 
opportunist to the core. But whether he foresaw it or not, 
the fact that it is so is the better aspect of the great political 
revolution which he hastened, if he did not bring it about. 


On the other hand, Lord Beaconsfield’s example has had 
a very mischievous effect in reconciling the minds of 
statesmen of all parties to changes of front which break 
down popular confidence in their sturdiness of principle 
and sincerity of purpose, and accustom the popular mind 
to regard with indifference, or even approval, the willingness 
of leaders to “ dish ” their opponents. Since Mr. Disraeli’s 
great “leap in the dark,” leaps in the dark have become 
commoner on both sides ; and we venture to doubt whether, 
if Mr. Disraeli had not set the example, Mr. Gladstone 
would ever have made that less successful and more 
ambitious leap in the dark of which the political tribulations 
of the last six years have been the disastrous consequences. 
Mr. Disraeli not only grafted democratic buds on an 
aristocratic stock, but he grafted habits of audaciously 
speculative experimentation on the old ideal of consistent 
statesmanship. Mr. Balfour may recover the popular con- 
fidence and respect which Mr. Disraeli by this levity and 
audacity of his, cast to the winds; but, for a time at least, 
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be the compensating advantages of Mr. 
are mie policy, he shook the faith of the people 
ne robustness and sincerity of English statesmanship, 
| out it into the heads not only of his followers but of 


Sale, to follow in his footsteps and emulate his 


political coups de thédtre. 





THE DISQUIET ON THE CONTINENT. 


ONSIDERING what has been said for the last forty- 
four vears of the tottering position of the Austrian 
Empire—we suppose, as we can no longer offend Mr. Free- 
man, we may use that convenient phrase—it 1s rather a 
striking fact that at this moment the least disquieted State 
in Europe of any importance should be the one which the 
Hapsburgs guide. Austria, like the rest of the Continent, 
+s armed to the teeth ; she has some political difficulties in 
Bohemia; and the social question crops up now and again 
in her great cities ; but as a whole she is tranquil and 
fairly prosperous. The Emperor's authority as universal 
Referee within his wide dominion rather increases than 
declines with his advancing years; his possessions are 
secure, as they have never yet been, under the shadow 
of the League of Peace; and the internal quarrels 
in his medley of Kingdoms, though they are neither 
ended nor appeased, find expression in forms which do not 
untie or even greatly weaken that thin but infrangible bond 
of interest which for so many generations has held the 
Monarchy together. The Army is more powerful than if 
it had never been defeated ; the communications of the 
Empire are as complete as in any State of equal size ; and 
the Treasury, which during a half-century has always been 
distrusted, is so full, that the return toa metallic currency 
has been ordered, and is only delayed by the universal 
doubt as to the expedient ratio between the two forms of 
specie currency. The facts may change very speedily, as 
has so often happened in the Hapsburg dominion; but 
they indicate the deep-seated vitality in the Empire, 
upon which we have descanted for twenty years with- 
out ever obtaining a full hearing. They are the 
more noteworthy because, though Europe has informally 
agreed to postpone war as too full of unknown pos- 
sibilities, the condition of Europe at large is one, 
not of rest, but of anxious disquiet. The Russian 
Empire is full of trouble. Its external policy for twelve 
years has been exceptionally unsuccessful; its military 
preparations burden the Empire without producing even 
the pleasure of expectation; it has developed no states- 
man of any eminence—for M. de Giers is a chief clerk, 
and M. Vishnegradski is a clever financier rather than a 
man of originating mind, and is besides out of favour— 
and it has been afflicted with two great recent misfor- 
tunes, the influence of an anti-Semite party and the 
famine. The persecution of the Jews has made the 
most influential caste in Europe, a caste controlling all 
Bourses and most newspapers, the deadly foes of the 
Romanoffs, while the famine has shattered all hope of 
prosperity for the Treasury for many a long day. That 
Treasury feels the fall in silver as much as the Indian 
Government, and in a more oppressive way, the 
“fallin the rouble,” which is based on silver, not only 
impoverishing it, but shaking its credit so that its 
borrowing power is probably not half that of the dependent 
Empire, which, if it offered the same rate, could raise a 
hundred millions in a week. There is unrest throughout 
Western and Southern Russia, unrest felt even by the 
Throne, and unmitigated by any latent hope, partly 
because the people are pessimist, partly because leadership 
is not expected of this Czar, and partly because an idea, 
probably accurate, that Russian agriculture has since 
emancipation slipped decidedly back, is gaining possession 
of the general mind. All who write from Russia, write 
despondently, and though the mood of Slavs changes 
quickly, for the present it is anxiety which governs 
throughout the Empire. 

Matters are better in Germany, because in Germany 
authority rests on such solid supports; but in Germany 
also there is deep unrest. Much more anxiety is felt 
there as to what the Emperor will do or may do, than is 
allowed to come out in newspapers, and his failure over 
the Education Bill has given a rough shake to public con- 
fidence. It was thought that, at all events, when he had 
taken a line, he would consistently march along it; but 
this is evidently not the case. The eyes which turn to 


Prince Bismarck turn, it is true, with regret rather 
than anticipation, for the Prince grows very old, and 
could only be summoned in some dark day when 
his master, with all his courage, acknowledged an 
impasse ; but still, his disapproval has on large sec- 
tions of the population a depressing effect. So has the 
Parliamentary muddle, not because Parliament is very 
important in Germany, for it is not, but because its power- 
lessness and inability to form a resolute majority destroy 
one ground of confidence, and distress that section of 
Germans who still hope to unite Royal power with a 
genuinely responsible Government. Most depressing of all, 
however, is the constant increase of Socialism,—the spread, 
that is, of a party which is not national, is not prepared to 
accept institutions, and is not, in the opinion of the majority, 
sensible. The Socialists create an alarm which, outside 
Germany, is considered disproportioned to their strength, 
but which many reflective Germans explain by defining 
Socialism as an expression of widely diffused discontent, 
created in theory by too great inequalities in society, but in 
reality by the genuine poverty of the people, which makes 
even good food difficult of attainment. The Germans have 
got beyond the rye-eating stage of civilisation ; yet, partly 
because the soil is not rich, partly because the national 
expenditure is too heavy, and partly because of the laws 
“protecting” grain, an immense section of the people 
must be content with rye. There is doubt and uneasi- 
ness in Germany, as there is also in France, where 
the Government is afraid of the Radical Party, and 
therefore keeps striking the Church; afraid of the 
Anarchists, who may, men think, excite such a panic 
that society will take refuge in a dictatorship; and afraid 
of the Labour Party, against which it is arranging pre- 
cautions for the Ist of May as serious and extensive as if 
it dreaded an insurrection. We believe ourselves that 
most of the alarm is unreal, the substantial demand of the 
French artisans being only for shorter hours, and in itself 
reasonable, and Anarchists who will sacrifice themselves 
being only a desperate group; but nothing can get rid 
of the French belief that Behemoth will one day charge; 
that, in better words, the Commune is always possible; 
and the anxiety never dies away. God knows what 
M. Loubet expects, but he has again consulted all the 
Prefects, and has arranged for the use of troops almost 
as carefully as might be done on a rumour of invasion. 
France is certainly not at rest, nor is Italy, though there 
the disquiet is of a different kind. The difficulty in Italy 
is financial. The revenue, which does not all reach the 
Treasury, is distinctly insufficient for its wants; the civil 
expenditure cannot be stopped without a Parliamentary 
émeute, the whole cultivated class resenting a suppression 
of offices; and it has hitherto been found impossible to re- 
duce the Army. As, however, the people will not bear more 
taxation, this is at last to be tried; but it is very doubtful 
if the effort will be sufficiently resolute, and meanwhile 
the Government is weak, and the statesmen afraid that 
unless the course of the State is changed, which is 
profoundly difficult, the financial trouble may prove 
insuperable. It will probably not do so, the Government 
accepting a reduction of the Army, abandoning Africa, and 
postponing every outlay that can be postponed on public 
works ; but meanwhile there is a general sense of unrest 
and apprehension. It is not that an overturn is expected, 
but that everybody is in low spirits about public affairs, 
and inclined to expect bad occurrences. Italians are not 
looking out for a fire in the house, or for a declaration of 
bankruptcy, but for a long period of fruitless effort, and 
unsatisfied wishes for more ease. 

The ease, we fear, will not come yet awhile. The 
Continent, and in a less degree England also, is feeling the 
effect of the economic changes which have been going on 
steadily for three years. The recrudescence of Protection 
everywhere except in Great Britain, limits and disarranges 
commerce, and frightens the spending classes out of out- 
lays the absence of which is severely felt by the poor, whé, 
outside these islands, are paying artificial prices for the 
necessaries of life. The Treasuries are feeling poor; 
while the demand for higher wages, everywhere made, 
sensibly increases an expenditure already forced up by 
the immense military preparations to a figure which can 
hardly be borne. A reduction of credit is going on at 
the same time, the financiers who feed trade with capital 
drawing in their “commitments,” so that new enterprise 





is more difficult, or is attempted with a serious decline both 
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in energy and hopefulness. All this is synchronous with 
the spread in every country of a desire for more comfort, 
and of an idea that somewhere there must exist in a 
reorganisation of society, either violently through anarchy, 
or peaceably through huge combinations, the means of 
making all who work with their hands more happy and 
less anxious for the future. The spread of a wild hope, 


‘in fact, which may be well-founded or ill-founded, but 


which cannot in any case be quickly realised or dispelled, 
coincides with a period which, for very numerous classes 
of society, is one of more or less acute and audible 


-distress. There is a position everywhere resembling that 


.of England for a few years after the Great War, when 


nobody was content or quiet or indisposed towards pes- 


simist apprehension. The uneasiness is not acute yet, and 
the impossibility of insurrection tends to promote en- 
durance; but, outside Austria, there are signs of “lean 


_years,” and of a consequent strain on the European com- 


munities, which they are not bearing particularly well. 


_The old quiescence has disappeared, and while every evil 


is attributed to society, there is less clearness of view than 


ever as to how socicty can be amended. Our old reformers . 


may have been narrow when they expected so much from 
the removal of all restrictions,—restrictions on trade, on 
combination, on the free use of goods, on political speech 
and action; but at least they knew definitely what they 
wanted. The new reformers as yet do not, and the 
grumbling, while it grows louder, grows also more confused. 





MR. GLADSTONE ON FEMALE SUFFRAGE. 


R. GLADSTONE cannot be accused of shuffling on 
i the question of Female Suffrage. He concludes 
the letter on the subject, which Mr. Murray has just 
issued in the form of a pamphlet of six pages, with an 
“earnest hope that the House of Commons will decline to 


. give a second reading to the Woman’s Suffrage Bill,” and 


the arguments by which he justifies his hope are good, not 
only as against Sir A. Rollit’s Bill, but for any Bill and 
for all time. Women may cease as a sex to be indifferent 
to the suffrage, though we do not think they will, and 
their advocates may acquire more courage, and ask for the 
inclusion of married women in the franchise; but Mr. 
Gladstone, though he comments on immediate obstacles to 
the proposed revolution, does not rest his case upon them. 
He maintains that the Bill places the “ individual woman on 
the same footing in regard to Parliamentary elections as the 
individual man,” and that as “a fair and rational, and 
therefore morally necessary consequence,” she must be 
allowed to become a Member of Parliament, and if allowed 
to become a Member, must be allowed to fill any office in 
the State. ‘Can we,” he says, “determine to have two 
categories of Members of Parliament, one of them, the 
established and the larger one, consisting of persons who 
can travel without check along all the lines of public duty 
and honour; the other, the novel and the smaller one, 
stamped with disability for the discharge of executive, 
administrative, judicial, or other public duty? Such a 
stamp would I apprehend be a brand. There is nothing 
more odious, nothing more untenable, than an inequality 
in legal privilege which does not stand upon some principle 
in its nature broad and clear. Is there here such a 
principle, adequate to show that when capacity to sit in 
Parliament has been established, the title to discharge 
executive and judicial duty can be withheld? Tried by 
the test of feeling, the distinction would be offensive. 
Would it stand better under the laws of logic? It would 
stand still worse, if worse be possible.” To such a pro- 
spect Mr. Gladstone is altogether, and for a permanent 
reason, adverse. He maintains that the “ difference of 
social office” between the two sexes is part of the 
structure of things; that it does not rest upon custom 
or convention or any action of the stronger sex, but 
“‘upon causes not flexible and elastic like most mental 
qualities, but physical and in their nature unchangeable. 
I for one am not prepared to say which of the two 
sexes has the higher and which has the lower pro- 
vince. But I recognise the subtle and profound 
character of the differences between them, and I must 
again, and again, and again, deliberate before aiding in 
the issue of what seems an invitation by public authority 
to the one to renounce as far as possible its own office, in 
order to assume that of the other.” That argument, if 
sound, as an immense majority of men believe it to be, is 





of course final, and will prevent the gran 
to women as completely a a ai go otiage 
present. It, in fact, converts the whole agitation j a . 
of those speculative projects which a few (hades > me 
always consider with interest, deepening in some aa me 
hope, but which, like the dream of universal a we 
universal well-being, exercises no appreciable infin a 
ve the conduct of human affairs. — 
t is large-minded of Mr. Gladstone to : 
frankly, for he is naturally seeking votes, ma gl 
may cost him a good many. The present position oF t * 
question we believe to be a little peculiar. Fem ie 
Suffrage, as Mr. Gladstone intimates, has never hen 
considered, much less accepted, by any large bod * 
electors, and if proposed to the country for a vinabeeile 
would probably be rejected summarily by 95 per cent f 
the whole electoral body, which would perceive a 
tively that it must in the end transfer the ultimate 
governing power from one sex to the other. The voters 
would refuse with blunt and final decision to enter y on 
any such course, and the measure would be laid aside 
certainly for a century, probably for ever. Nevertheless 
the question has its influence at elections. In every 
electoral district, female suffrage is supported by a 
few who are honestly convinced of its justice, by a 
few more who think it would strengthen their own 
party, and by a few more who are willing to gratify 
women to whom they are attached, or on whom they 
are dependent, and who think their exclusion involves 
a sort of humiliation. It is as an assertion of equality 
with men, and not as an instrument of power, that the 
majority of “advanced” women desire the vote. As the 
proposal is not practical, and irritates no “interest,” a 
candidate in a severe contest is therefore much tempted to 
give a pledge which he is confident is unreal, and which 
binds to his side—this is equally true of both parties— 
some of the most successful and enthusiastic canvassers in 
the world. A close election may therefore be frequently 
carried by the friends of Female Suffrage, and Mr. Glad- 
stone in speaking out so plainly will undoubtedly lose 
votes. The fanatics of the cause will abstain from support- 
ing him, and many of his most active female supporters 
will not only abandon him, but will be profoundly irritated, 
not by his refusal to vote for the Bill, but by his “ fatal” 
reasons. That sentence about the “difference of social 
office” between the sexes conveys the doctrine which is 
to them anathema, and which, as the differences are 
incurable, cuts off hope. They will cry aloud, and perhaps 
snatch eagerly at an unreal hope which they may think 
they can see on the other side. It is utterly unreal, for 
though one or two of the Tory leaders have coquetted with 
the proposal, and one appears sincerely to believe in it, the 
mass of the party are just of the type to whom the whole 
proposal appears a monstrous inversion of the natural 
order of things, if it be not, indeed, irreligious. Still, as 
between Mr. Gladstone and Lord Salisbury, the balance 
will, in the women’s minds and their friends’ minds, incline 
to the latter; and we, therefore, heartily congratulate Mr. 
Gladstone, who is never blind to an electioneering “ point,” 
upon his courage and his principle. He has ended the 
question for this generation by a declaration which, as he 
no doubt fully perceives, may redound to his own hurt. 
We are treating the subject to-day entirely as one of 
practical politics, which has been gravely affected by the 
declaration of the Liberal leader, and we will finish by 
saying that, in our judgment, the current view, that he is 
afraid of the party effect of Female Suffrage, is entirely 
unfounded. There is no evidence whatever that the mass 
of women would incline to the Tory side. Women of 
society may be inclined, as a rule, to the Conservative 
doctrine, as the one least opposed to social refinements 
and distinctions ; but women of society would be nowhere 
if all women could vote ; and the majority of the active poli- 
tical women who influence, or attempt to influence, masses, 
who sit on School Boards, and vote at municipal elections, 
are apt to be rather pronouncedly Radical, not to say 
Red. They are even more carried away by the passion 
of pity than the men are, and by the grand illusion of the 
day that for every evil, even London fog, society can pro- 
vide a remedy. They do not know the limits of things, 
and cannot bear to acknowledge that the desolating hail 
and the fertilising rain exist equally by God’s per- 
mission, and are equally outside human control. The 
whole body of Nonconformist women would vote solid 
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k on the same side, and we are by no means | 
s are some poetical minds, of the attitude 
wives and daughters. They have been 
at times on the Continent, in all conscience ; 
we neither expect nor fear revolution in this 
try, we do expect wild legislative attempts to produce’ 
— | ‘well-being, with which working women, pressed by 
-_ of means and the claims of many children, and a 
of the hardship of their lot as compared with that 
of the rich, will almost fanatically sympathise. We very. 
: ‘h doubt the Toryism of the majority of those who, if 
a Rollit’s Bill passes, must logically be admitted next 
= + to the suffrage—for the country will not bear even for: 
ronthe & measure which gives a vote to every prostitute 
in lodgings, and refuses it to every experienced matron— 
have all the greater honour for the respect which Mr. 
Gladstone has on this occasion shown to his internal con- 
yictions. He has proved to us at least that there are steps 
which he will not take even to secure Home-rule for Ireland, 
and that among them is a revolutionary transfer of political 
jower from one sex to the other. Whatever the conse- 
: uences, before doing that he will, in his own strange method 
of expression, “ again, and again, and again deliberate” on 
the best method of expressing a polite but also a complete 
and final refusal. It is impossible, with the painful ex- 
erience of the Home-rule Question still before us, to say 
that Mr. Gladstone cannot change even on a policy in 
which morality is involved ; but we may affirm freely that 
we should expect to see him a Tory or a Presbyterian 
sooner than an advocate of Female Suffrage, and without 
his advocacy, that cause has no place on a list of projects 
which may be realised. 


so confident a: 
of artisans 
Red enough 
and though 


WHY MR. COURTNEY’S CENSURE OF HOME- 
RULE IS SO WEIGHTY. 


R. COURTNEY made a very terse and effective 
speech against Home-rule for Ireland to his 
Cornish constituents at Looe on Tuesday. And, in our 
view, there are few opinions on the subject which are 
so weighty as Mr. Courtney’s, as we shall presently 
give reasons for thinking. He pointed out that Mr. Glad- 
stone’s plan of 1886 had gone to pieces on three points. 
The proposal to leave Irishmen out of the Imperial 
Parliament had been decisively rejected and withdrawn. 
The proposal to make Ireland tributary to England 
without giving Irishmen any influence over the mode in 
which the tribute should be spent, had been decisively 
rejected and withdrawn. And the proposal to reserve 
certain very important subjects, like the Customs duties, 
for instance, from the consideration of the Irish Parlia- 
ment, though not decisively rejected and withdrawn, had 
excited so much and so increasing an opposition in 
Ireland, that it was plain enough it could not be car- 
ried without losing all hope of conciliating the Irish 
people. No new plan had been even shadowed forth 
for replacing these condemned or endangered proposals. 
There was a large minority of the Irish people, probably 
numbering two-fifths or very nearly two-fifths of the popu- 
lation, who steadily resisted the scheme of a separate Irish 
Legislature and Administration, and resisted it on principle. 
Yet the only solution of all these difficulties, not, indeed, 
sanctioned by Mr. Gladstone, but put forth amongst his 
followers, was the Federal solution, which would necessitate 
separate Parliaments and Administrations for England 
and Scotland as well as for Ireland, and an Imperial Legis- 
lature and Administration as well; and this would involve 
the herculean difficulty of discriminating on constitutional 
grounds clearly laid down, between Irish, Scotch, English, 
and Imperial affairs, and of dividing the Imperial resources 
and revenue fairly between the Irish, Scotch, English, and 
Imperial authorities, and this in the face of the immense 
minority of Englishmen, Scotchmen, and Irishmen who 
dislike the whole proposal so much that they would avail 
themselves of every means in their power to embarrass 
and prevent its being carried to a successful issue. 

Such is a brief summary of Mr. Courtney’s argument, 
and now we want to point out why Mr. Courtney’s 
authority on the whole question is so weighty. Is hea 
statesman who can be regarded as in any way prepossessed 
against the Irish Party? On the contrary, though he is 
Chairman of Committees, and is constantly called upon to 
decide authoritatively questions between the Irish Party 
and the Government, he has been so notoriously impartial, 





or perhaps somewhat more than impartial, that in spite of 
his avowed Unionism, he is perhaps more popular with 
the Irish Party than any Gladstonian, unless Mr. Glad- 
stone himself is to be counted a Gladstonian. Mr. Courtney 
may be said to embody in himself the principle of im- 
partiality towards Irishmen in the House of Commons. 
While he is in the chair, no one ever dreams of disputing 
the equal, or indeed perhaps more than equal, justice dealt 
out to Irishmen in the Parliament of Westminster. That 
is one point which tells heavily in our estimate of 
the weight of Mr. Courtney’s opinion on this im- 
portant question. In the next place, is Mr. Courtney 
to be counted too timid and Conservative to weigh fairly 
all the advantages of a great proposal for a constitutional 
change which might be called almost revolutionary ? On 
the contrary, Mr. Courtney is one of the boldest Members 
of the House of Commons in facing constitutional change. 
He is much the most weighty of the advocates of the plans 
for directly representing minorities in the House of Com- 
mons ; and he is one of the most weighty of the advocates 
for the representation of women in the Legislature. It is 
impossible to regard Mr. Courtney as in any way indis- 
posed to entertain the boldest plans for constitutional 
reform. Of the weightier Liberal Unionists, he is, except 
Mr. Chamberlain, decidedly the most Liberal, and not 
excepting Mr. Chamberlain, the most Liberal in his 
attitude towards the Irish Party. And, in the third 
place, Mr. Courtney cannot by any possibility be charged 
with being an amateur on some of the most important of 
all the questions which would arise between Great Britain 
and Ireland in case of any conceivable plan of Home-rule 
coming to detailed discussion. Mr. Courtney is not only an 
expert in political economy, but an expert in finance. One 
reason of his great success as Chairman of Committees is 
his perfect command over all the financial arrangements of 
this country. When he speaks of the insuperable diffi- 
culty of discriminating successfully between the resources 
and revenues and the financial limits of the three countries, 
he speaks of what he knows. If there be a man in the 
House who knows as well as Mr. Gladstone the significance 
of Mr. Gladstone’s former saying that it “ passes the wit 
of man” to discriminate effectually between Imperial and 
local affairs, on questions of finance, it is Mr. Courtney. 
Hence, without even taking into account Mr. Courtney’s 
masterful common-sense, there is hardly another man in 
the House whose deliberate rejection of Irish Home-rule, 
as raising far more and far greater difficulties than it can 
ever solve, is entitled to so much respectful consideration. 


Let us add that Mr. Courtney represents a constituency 
which would have been delighted if he could have followed 
Mr. Gladstone, and which can only be kept true to its 
Unionism, if it can be kept true to its Unionism, by its 
hearty deference for the judgment of Mr. Courtney, and 
we have another reason why Mr. Courtney’s adverse 
judgment on this great issue is entitled to the most 
respectful consideration. Mr. Courtney well knows that 
in the Bodmin Division of Cornwall it is very uphill 
work for him to oppose Mr. Gladstone, so that he has 
every personal interest which a representative could have 
for giving way. He does not give way, simply because he 
is a statesman and a patriot first, and a representative only 
afterwards ; because his first thought is for the Kingdom 
and the Empire, and only his second thought for his Par- 
liamentary seat. He risks, too, not only his seat, but the 
great office which he fills with so much distinction, by the 
line he is taking on Irish Home-rule, for it is hardly likely 
that even if some other constituency returned him to 
Parliament in case of his rejection by the South-East 
division of Cornwall, he would be re-elected by a 
hostile majority, Chairman of Committees in the House of 
Commons. He might be;—for he has gained, as he has 
deserved, the deepest respect of both parties. But the 
very fact that he has done so, and that he remains so 
robust a Liberal as well as so immoveable a Unionist, 
should weigh heavily with the country in attaching the 
proper value to his deep and unbiassed conviction on this 
great issue. 





LABOUR MEMBERS. 


HE result of the General Election in Victoria upon 
the state of Labour representation in the Colony 
should not pass without notice. Three years ago, as the 
result of the strikes and labour troubles existing in the 
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Colony, a considerable body of Labour representatives 
were returned to the Lower House. By Labour repre- 
sentatives, we do not merely mean Members who happened 
to be engaged in mechanical employment before their 
election. The Labour representatives we are speaking of 
were men who differed from ordinary Members by pro- 
fessing to represent one class, and one class only. They 
were working men first and last, and their object was to 
represent the interests and press the claims of Labour with 
a kig “L,’—that is, of those who earned their livings 
at particular trades, and did not make enough by their 
labour to be regarded as professional men. The tem- 
porary success of this Labour Party was at one time 
regarded throughout the Australian Colonies as but 
the thin end of the wedge. In their most enthu- 
siastic moments, the spokesmen of Labour counted 
upon sweeping the board, and of having a whole House 
of Labour representatives; while even in their cooler 


moods, they looked forward with confidence to the pos-. 


session of a compact body of Members capable of holding 
the balance between parties, and of securing their ends by 
indirect if not by direct means. The prospect of these 
hopes being fulfilled seemed to the public in general likely 
enough. The labourers are a majority of the population. 
A majority of the population can elect a majority of the 
House. Therefore, if they choose, the labourers can elect 
a majority of the House. From a simple syllogism of this 
kind there seemed no escape. Especially was this the 
case in the Colony of Victoria. There, if anywhere, the 
Labour Party ought to have been triumphant. Nowhere in 
the world does there exist a more complete example of pure 
democracy. The suffrage is universal, the electoral districts 
are equal, and the newness of the settlement has prevented 
the growth of any aristocratic or plutocratic body. Though 
there are millionaires in Victoria, the rich form a far 
smaller portion of the community than in long-settled 
countries like England. Again, there is no Established 
Church, no House of Lords, and no Monarchy—for the 
Governor has no more influence on the political tendencies 
of the Colony than a statue of the Queen—institutions 
which, it is said, though with very little truth we suspect, 
tend to keep down and hold in check the power of Labour. 
Yet, in spite of these advantages, the Labour Party have 
had a trial of strength in Victoria, and have been utterly 
put to rout. The bladder has been pricked, and has 
collapsed with a completeness which must be not a little 
bewildering to those imaginative persons who believed that 
a Trade-Union Committee was going to rule in Melbourne. 
The Labour Party only tried to get thirty-six Members into 
the new House, and yet even this modest attempt proved an 
utter failure. Of the thirty-six Labour candidates, twenty- 
four appear to have been rejected, and the twelve actually 
chosen are said to have come in “more in the guise of 
supporters of the Ministry than as independent Labour 
advocates.” ‘In any case,” says the Times’ correspondent 
in Melbourne, “the Labour Members will be unable to 
form a separate party with even the modified success 
which has attended the attempt to do so in New South 
Wales.” 

We trust that the collapse of the Labour Party in Vic- 
toria the moment they attempted to set up the labourers 
as a caste, will be taken to heart by those foolish and timid 
persons in England who imagine that we are ever likely in 
England to see political power solely in the hands of the 
labourers, and all other classes excluded from any partici- 
pation in the work of government. In a country where 
the conditions which prevailed in France before the 
Revolution are in existence, such a thing might have 
occurred. There the latouring population was in truth a 
caste subject to and depressed by special legislation, and a 
caste from out of which it was practically impossible for a 
man to rise. In England no such conditions obtain. There is 
no distinct Labour class, and the ranks of the workers are 
insensibly shaded off into those of the richer portion of 
the population. There are richer and poorer, but no hard- 
and-fast line of status, political or economic, exists between 
the labourer and the rest of the country. This is the fact 
which forbids the creation of a distinct and all-powerful 
Labour Party pledged to take care of Labour to the exclu- 
sion of other interests. Besides, there is not, in reality, 
that solidarity of interests among labourers in general 
which would be the only sure foundation of a Labour 
Party. One trade’s meat is another trade’s poison. 
What is most ardently desired by one set of work- 








men is very coolly received by the pe 
must be remembered that the sort ma trea os 
which is supposed to exist among people — 
with their hands is a fiction. It no more prevails 
does a freemasonry between those who are en er 
sedentary pursuits. There is no special onepaie . 
feeling between stockbrokers, journalists, solicitors Be 
wholesale tradesmen. People suppose that when a h; - 
craftsman puts up for election, the hearts of all other ree 9 
craftsmen warm to him. They do no such thing. Welk 
no desire to assert that workmen are specially jealous ef 
workmen. They may be so sometimes, just as stockbroker 
are sometimes jealous of other stockbrokers, bankers of 
other bankers ;*but this explanation is not needed i 
truth, men are inclined towards or against a candidate in 
accordance with their opinion of the views he advoentes 
If they like his views, they vote for him whether he is : 
Lord or a cobbler. For example, in a Welsh Collie ; 
district where the men were strong for an Nighi. 
Hours Bill, Mr. Burt, once a miner, would not wath 
half the support extended to a capitalist advocate of 
Parliamentary restriction on the hours of labour. Again 
even if workmen are not jealous of other workmen simpl 
because they are in the same class, there can be no doubt 
that there is a great deal of antagonism between the 
different categories of labour. The superior person who 
looks from the top at the whole body of labourers, imagines 
that they are all cut out on one pattern. Instead, each 
trade has its special idiosyncrasies and peculiarities, and 
within the trades themselves there are special and marked 
gradations hardly visible to the ordinary eye, but none 
the less real and effective. The stonemason, the brick. 
layer, the carpenter, the plumber, the glazier, the wheel. 
wright, the cabinetmaker, feel each and all the sort of 
antagonisms that exist in the professional classes. Stock- 
brokers, solicitors, doctors, journalists, auctioneers, are all 
classes against which strong prejudices exist among their 
fellow men of means. A member of one of them might 
support a member of the other because he advocated his 
opinions ; but no stockbroker, journalist, doctor, or 
solicitor would support an auctioneer out of an abstract 
love of auctioneers. So with the working men. The fact 
that a man is a working carpenter does not at once endear 
him to all stonemasons and wheelwrights and _bricklayers. 
Rather it is likely to awaken some ancient grudge and 
prejudice existing in those trades against carpenters in the 
abstract,—a prejudice carefully treasured in the workshops, 
and passed down from generation to generation. No 
Chancery barrister in his heart of hearts believes that a 
Common Law counsel can be anything but a coarse-minded, 
ignorant, bullying windbag. The same sort of feeling is 
alive throughout the various grades of working men. 
There is not, and there cannot be, in fact, any solidarity 
of interests between all labourers. Society is not a series 
of regular steps, but a gradual incline. You can say 
which is the top and which is the bottom, but you cannot 
tell where one part of the slope stops and another begins. 
There is no break of continuity, and no particular piece 
of the incline belongs more to the piece next above 
it than to the piece next below. Hence it follows 
that, do what they will, the so-called leaders of 
“Labour” will never get purely Labour representatives. 
They may get men of advanced opinions, but a Parlia- 
ment entirely composed of working-men representatives is 
a bogey which the General Election in Victoria has, we 
trust, dispelled for good and all. 

We cannot leave the subject of the General Election in 
Victoria without noting that the cry for “ One man, one 
vote,” met with very much less favour than might have 
been supposed. The fact is another proof of how absurd 
it is to judge of what a democracy will do on abstract 
principles. Experience is constantly showing that, in the 
English-speaking world at any rate, it is quite unsafe to 
suppose that democracies are ruled by logic alone, and are 
outside the ordinary influences of human nature. 


Who toil 





” DEPUTIES AND ELECTORS. 


, old uniformity has returned, and once again French 

politics are merely variants of the mischievous phrase 
which makes Clericalism the one enemy the Republic has 
to fear. There was a time when there was at least asuper- 
ficial excuse for this state of things. The Church was 
frankly hostile to the Republic. It looked forward toa 
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as the one event that could be trusted to put 
things straight, and whenever it had the opportunity, it 
orked openly to bring this event about. Even then 
the relation between the cause and the effect was mis- 
understood. However it might be with the dignified clergy, 
the mass ot the cures had no a priori dislike to the Republic. 
Their enmity was strictly practical. It had its foundation, 
not in political theory, but in recollections of individual 
ill-treatment. The clergy spoke of the Republic as they 
found it; consequently, it is no wonder that they spoke ill 
of it. If the Republicans had been sincere in their pro- 
fessed desire to live and let live where the Church was 
concerned, they would at any time have found that a little 
tact and @ little forbearance was all that was needed to 
make the situation very tolerable. Now. however, even 
the superficial excuse is wanting. The frank hostility has 
disappeared; the readiness to judge the Republic by its 
actions, not by its name, has become nearly universal. 
But as yet the change is only on one side. For years the 
Republicans have gone on justifying their ecclesiastical 
licy by reference to the intimate association of the Church 
with the Royalist Party ; and now that this connection is 
dissolved, they seem unable to pipe to any other tune. 

In part, perhaps, this inability is due to a genuine con- 

fusion of thought. The term “Republican” is taken to 
convey very much more than is really contained in it. 
When we say of a Frenchman that he is an enemy of the 
Republic, we mean that he wishes to see the Comte de 
Paris or Prince Victor sitting in President Carnot’s seat; 
that he thinks the monarchical form of government either 
the only legitimate form, or, at the very least, a form which 
is always and everywhere immeasurably better than the Re- 
publican form. But when a French Republican says of a man 
that he is an enemy of the Republic, he very often means 
something quite different. He is thinking not so much of 
Republican forms in the abstract, as of Republican policy 
in the concrete. He attributes, and very justly attributes, 
to the clergy a hearty dislike of well-nigh everything 
that the Third Republic has done since it has been 
allowed to go its own way. He calls the clergy Royalist 
or Imperialist agents, because to give them this name is 
to set up a kind of justification for subjecting them to 
annoyance or disability. But what he really means 
is that they dislike the banishment of religion from 
elementary schools, or the imposition of service with the 
colours on seminarists. It is useless to tell a politician of 
this type that there is nothing specially Republican about 
these measures; that they might equally have recommended 
themselves to an absolutist Emperor like Joseph IT. ; that, 
viewed in the light of common-sense, they are objectionable 
on account not of their authors but of their contents. He 
has invented a special connotation for the term “ Repub- 
lican,” which makes it co-extensive with all that he likes or 
his opponents dislike. With him, a Royalist is not a man 
who wishes to see the Comte de Paris King of France, 
but a man who wishes to repeal certain laws. The 
Republic is not the constitutional framework of President 
and Legislature, but the aggregate of measures to which 
this constitutional framework has given birth. In this 
sense, no doubt, the clergy are anti-Republicans. They 
draw a clear line between what the Republic is and what 
the Republic does; between the institutions in right of 
which it takes its assigned place among States, and the 
legislation in right of which it takes its assigned place 
among Republics. 

It would be an interesting inquiry, if the means for 
carrying it out were forthcoming, how far this attitude of 
mind is shared by the rural voters. If we listen to Republican 
Deputies in the Chamber, or Republican journalists in the 
Press, we shall hear that their speeches and articles do but 
express the determination of the great body of the electors 
not to be governed by the clergy. But we may fully accept 
this assurance without finding ourselves any nearer an 
answer to our question. Is there no third state between 
government by the clergy and government by anti-clericals ? 
Do absolute submission and unqualified repudiation exhaust 
the possible attitudes of the peasantry to the Church ? May 
not they be warm friends of the Republic, and yet not desire 
a secular school set up in every commune in entire disregard 
of the wishes alike of the parent and of the Municipality ? 
May not they be quite determined that the curés shall 
not dictate to them in things political, without wishing to 
have their own curé mulcted of his meagre salary because 

@ has preached a sermon upon the duty of electors 
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for the edification of electors’ wives? We do not know 
that there are any means of getting at the truth about 
these matters ; but we notice that the Ministers, who ought 
to be specially well placed in this respect, are very much 
louder in their denunciations of the clergy when they are 
speaking in the Chamber than when they are travelling 
about the country ; and this difference certainly suggests the 
conclusion that in this respect the Chamber and the elec- 
torate are not exactly of one mind; that if the moderate 
party had a better organisation, it would have a fair 
chance of winning votes ; and that the pacific and reassuring 
declarations of which every autumn sees so abundant a 
crop, are really intended to make it appear that this 
organisation is not needed, since the end to which it would 
be directed will be attained with less trouble and friction 
by leaving it in the hands of the Cabinet. If this is 
the object that Ministers have proposed to themselves, 
they may fairly be congratulated on their success in 
securing it. There is no sign worth mentioning of 
the formation of a Moderate Republican Party in France. 
The politicians who would compose it dined together 
the other day ; but it was three years, if we mistake not, 
since they had nerved themselves to a similar display of 
heroism. A few Moderate Republicans voted against the 
placarding of M. Ricard’s speech about the recent riots in 
cathedrals, but they were careful not to follow it by any 
speeches of their own. When there is a debate about 
religion in the Chamber, the conduct of the Opposition is 
left entirely to the Deputies of the Right. Every exhibi- 
tion of anti-clerical violence is matched by an exhibition 
of pro-clerical violence, and the representatives of the Con- 
servative Republic take no pains to provide a middle 
course for the electors to follow. How is a Moderate 
Republican elector to give effect to his wish to see a 
majority in the Chamber composed of Deputies of his 
own way of thinking? The candidates between whom he 
has to choose are very possibly a Radical Republican, and 
a Reactionary who is either still a Royalist, or a Republican 
of such recent date that he cannot wear his new uniform 
with either ease or grace. If the moderate elector chooses 
the Radical, he at least knows that his representative will not 
do anything to bring back the system whose traditions are 
so distasteful to him. If he chooses the Reactionary, he 
has no assurances upon this head, and for want of it, he 
either stays away from the poll altogether, or votes for the 
Radical. It is not safe to infer from the conduct of an 
elector when neither candidate is to his mind, that he would 
act in the same way if a third candidate were in the field 
who more exactly reproduced his opinions. If Moderate 
Republicanism is to be a reality in France, it must take 
visible shape in the persons of Moderate Republican 
candidates. A party which does not take the trouble to 
be represented either on the hustings or in popular 
journalism, must either have no faith in its own future, or 
cherish an overweening conviction of its own inevitable 
victory. 








A DEED OF DARING. 

EW more gallant deeds have ever been done than the 
march on February 9th, of which Lieutenant G. F. 
MacMunn, R.A., an officer of three and a half years’ 
service, sends his father and mother an account, published 
by them in the Times of Tuesday last. It is a real 
pleasure to read his letter, simple as that of a boy, for it 
enables the reader to understand how the English won, and 
why they continue to hold, their position in Asia. Mr. 
MacMunn had been ordered to march with fourteen men, of 
whom, fortunately for him, twelve were Goorkhas, to convey 
some stores, principally rum, from Myitchina to Sadon, a 
small fortified post in Burmah, a distance of about fifty miles. 
The road was considered perfectly safe, and about twenty-five 
miles were passed in tranquillity, when the young Lieutenant— 
he cannot be above twenty-two—received information which 
showed that some rebels of the Kachyen tribe intended to bar 
his path. This meant that he must either retreat, or force his 
way along a rough road, continually crossed by streams, and 
lined with jungle on each side, through a hostile force which 
might number hundreds, and did number sixty at least, armed 
with muskets, and sufficiently instructed in the military art 
to build stockades both of timber and stone. Lieutenant 
MacMunn, who had probably never heard a gun fired in anger 
in his life, seems not to have doubted for a moment about bis 
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duty. The people in Sadon, he thought, would want the 
rum, and he pushed on, to find the enemy holding a 
ford where the water was up to his shoulders. He 
plunged in with three Goorkhas, and forded the eighty 
yards of water, “getting volleyed at awfully,” but was 
left unwounded, and “rushed” one side of the stockade, 
and then, bringing over the rest of his men, “rushed” the 
remaining works. The Kachyens fled, but four miles in 
advance towards Sadon halted again, constructed another 
stockade, and filled the jungle on each side of the road with 
musketeers, who poured in, as the Goorkhas advanced, a 
deadly fire. The Jemadar was shot through the lungs, a 
Goorkha hit in the foot, and Lieutenant MacMunn wounded 
in the wrist; but he went down into the jungle with two 
men only, the remainder forming a rear-guard, and carried 
the stockade, the Kachyens firing futile volleys, and the 
Englishman and his comrades, as he writes in schoolboy 
slang, “giving them beans.” Sadon was now visible, and 


encouraged by the sight, Lieutenant MacMunn pressed on;_ 


but the Kachyens were not tired of the fight, and had erected 
another stockade, this time of stone, across the road, with a 
ditch 5 ft. deep by 10 ft. broad in front of it, a proof in itself 
of their considerable numbers and skill. The Lieutenant 
asked “the boys” if they would “follow straight,” and they 
being Goorkhas, half-mad with fighting, and understanding 
by this time quite clearly what manner of lad was 
leading them, “yelled” that they would, and did. Into and 
out of the ditch, and up to the stockade, and again the 
Kachyens fled, only to turn once more, and—but we must 
let Lieutenant MacMunn tell the rest of his own story: 
—It took us half-an-hour to repair the road and pull down 
the stockade; and on and on, wondering where our friends 
were. [The garrison of Sadon knew nothing of the advancing 
party or its danger.] One mile on they again fired at us from 
the jungle; but the road was clear, and we hurried on down 
the hill, where we had to cross a river bridged by our sappers. 
On the way down they banged away at us, and near the river 
they had stuck in any amount of pointed spikes in the road, 
and while we pulled these up they fired again and again, and 
we volleyed in return. We then hurried down to the bridge; 
to our dismay it was destroyed, so we had to cross the river 
by wading lower down, and very deep it was. It was quite dark, 
and took us quite half-an-hour to get every one across, and then 
the road was blocked with spikes and trees, and the Kachins 
fired continually. At last we got to Sadon village, half-a- 
mile below the fort which our fellows had made. In the 
village from every house and corner they fired. My horse 
was shot in the hind-leg, the bullet going through the muscle, 
and a driver was hit, too. The Goorkha ponies broke loose 
and galloped about, the mules went in every direction, and 
the Goorkhas cursed and blazed away, and still no sign from 
our friends, and I began to fear the fort had been taken. 
I put the wounded driver on a pony, and we hurried on, col- 
lecting what ponies and mules we could. In ten minutes more 
we saw the fort in the darkness ahead, and I started off a ringing 
cheer, followed by my men; bugles rang out, and they cheered 
in reply, and in another minute we were inside. I was sur- 
rounded by men on all sides, patting me on the back, holding 
me up, giving me water, asking questions.” That is to say, 
Lieutenant MacMunn, a youngster, almost yesterday from 
Woolwich, had led twelve Goorkhas on a march down a jungle 
road of twenty-four miles, hampered with mules and commis- 
sariat stores; had crossed two rivers by fording; and carried 
three stockades, doing the whole work under continuous fire 
from an enemy far superior in numbers, far swifter of foot, and, 
as far as constructing defences went, almost as expert as sap- 
pers. No wonder that, after such a march, men in the fort 
“held the Lieutenant up,” or that the Goorkhas, who know what 
a man is, admitted that, had their leader been hard hit, they 
could never have gotin. It wasasmall thing, the march, done 
with a small force, for a small object; but it was a genuine 
feat of derring-do of the old heroic kind, with this result, 
among others, that wherever that officer goes, or whatever 
deed he tries to perform, if there are Goorkhas about, though 
they cannot understand one word in ten he says, he will have 
in them, who are as brave as he is, comrades who will follow 
him, if it be straight to inevitable death. Be the duty what 
it may, or the distance of time what it may, if they recognise 
him, neither superiority of numbers nor weight of fire will 
make any difference ; they will go on while they live, and will 





no more shrink from his side than he will shrink 
duty laid upon him by fate or superior orders. 


It is by such feats done by such men that India 
and is now held, and we confess that after a lifetime 
of such narratives, they remain to our minds as pe 
mystery as ever. Why were the Kachyens go utte 
to stop that advance? They belong, we believe, 
the same family of mankind as the Goorkhas, who are 8 
little Mongols crossed at some early period with on 

: yp with an aboriginal 
race of the Himalayas; they were sufficiently well armed: 
they had a great superiority of numbers; they had every 
advantage of position; and they had what we may fair] 
term, for such warfare, some scientific knowledge. They id 
not stricken with panic, but though they fled, turned always 
and maintained a running fight for at least nine hours till 
their enemy reached his destination. They had what in 
Europe we consider the better, that is the defensive cause 
and they were animated with a hope of securing what to them 
would have been considerable plunder; and yet they were as 
powerless to stop that one white man with his handful of dark 
followers, as if he had been a superior being and his comrades 
endowed with charmed lives. Why? They would haye 
stopped the Goorkhas alone fast enough, or killed them all 
as the brave little warriors themselves acknowledge; and what 
did the white lad lend to the dark soldiers that made them 
thus invincible? It certainly was not courage, for Lieutenant 
MacMunn would be the first to acknowledge that the Goorkhas, 
man for man, were as brave as himself. It can hardly have 
been intelligence, for the Goorkhas, though wild men in some 
respects, understand this kind of fighting perfectly well, and 
have defended and carried much stiffer ways than the 
forest-road from Myitchina to Sadon. And as to discipline, 
it probably never came into play except in the way of obeying 
orders, which all fighting-men obey in battle; for the condi- 
tions of the fight prevented formation, and compelled every 
man to do the best he could for his own hand. The gift con. 
veyed from the white man to the bronze men was clearly 
some gift of morale, or of energy, so that they felt that if he 
were hard hit they were all lost; but though the observer may 
perceive the mere fact as clearly as they did, its true nature 
remains as much a mystery as ever. We may call the white 
man’s gift the faculty of leadership if we like; but what that 
faculty is other than courage, which was possessed equally by 
all, and resourcefulness, which only once came into play, is 
as little explained as ever. All we can say is, that some 
faculty, of which we can see nothing except the evidence, is 
inherent in superiority of race, so inherent that a sort of 
schoolboy strikes experienced soldiers under circumstances of 
the most pressing and extreme danger, as a leader essential to 
their success. 
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It is a very puzzling thing, too, if we think of it carefully, 
that Lieutenant MacMunn should be so brave. We expect 
somehow that young soldiers should get panic-struck, and we 
tell stories about Nelson ducking his head to the shot asa 
boy; butit is probable that Lieutenant MacMunzn, like all the 
Prussian soldiers before Diippel, and like most of the English 
privates at Waterloo, had never seen a shot fired in anger in 
his life. The truth is, that though experience helps to main- 
tain discipline, soldiers learning slowly the comparative safety 
it confers, it does not help to sustain or to increase courage 
at all, the quality, though partly mental, being as independent 
of the effect of custom as it is of bodily size. But why is it 
also so little affected by intelligence? By all the rules we 
are accustomed to believe, culture, by increasing foresight and 
the perception of adverse chances, ought to diminish daring; 
and Shakespeare, the closest of observers, positively affirmed 
that it did, the “native hue of resolution” getting “sicklied 
o’er with the pale cast of thought ;” but asa matter of fact, 
it makes exceedingly little difference. We will not affirm that 
officers are braver than their men, fancying that the dif- 
ference, if any, is more in capacity to lead than in positive 
courage; but they are certainly not less so, and by a priori 
rules they ought to be. It is all very well to talk about the 
sense of honour; but that sense, though it will make 
timid men do their duty bravely, will no more change 
timidity into courage than it will change red hair into 
black; and the evidence is that the cultivated are, man for 
man, inherently quite as brave as the ignorant. The truth is, 
that courage, in its most complete form, the courage which is 
insensible to danger, though a quality partly physical and 
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artly mental, is still a quality of the nature, and on natural 
P alities education has comparatively little effect. It may 
Taek or even suppress, the manifestation of them; but it 
leaves them there almost untouched. No training, however 
recisely similar, will make two boys alike, or convert a mean 


ohn into a generous one, or a selfish man into a man of wide 
affections. The substratum of character is always there, 


alterable, if at all, only infinitesimally, or after generations ; 
and itis to this substratum that the quality of courage belongs. 
It cannot be trained out of a man, or into him, though, for- 
tunately for conscripts, discipline and devotion will produce 
in almost all an excellent working substitute. Lieutenant 
MacMunn must, as compared with the rough Goorkhas, be a 
Crichton in knowledge, and therefore in the enlarged foresight 
as to possibilities which all knowledge must produce; but the 
little mountaineers perceived in a moment that he would no 
more shrink than they would; while he possessed something, 
some incommunicable faculty, which enabled him to win when, 
as they saw and acknowledged, they would by themselves have 
been defeated. That faculty, which can be applied in all 
departments, and is independent of book-knowledge, and even 
of expansion of mind, is the moral basis of our position in 
India, and there is no other. The Indian is often as brave as 
the Englishman, and can be cultivated beyond the English- 
man’s level; but he lacks something still, and when there is 
fre in the forest or flood on the plain, he will turn to the 
Englishman, whom he does not like, for a supply of the 
lacking force. Villagers in Southern India, utterly cowed by 
aman-eating tiger, will attack the beast on foot, and with 
insufficient weapons, because an Englishman who knows 
nothing of tigers is ready to lead the way. 





HOW TO VULGARISE HOMER. 
V R. SAMUEL BUTLER, the able author of “ Erewhon,” 
IML has been trying to explain to the members of the 
Working Men’s College in Great Ormond Street,* how full 
of humour is Homer. We agree as heartily with his con- 
tention, as we dislike, and, we may even say, are sickened 
by, his mode of demonstrating it. If Homer were what 
Mr. Butler represents him to be, he would be, not a great 
epic poet who commands all the springs of irony, humour, 
tenderness, and pathos alike, but a proficient in nauseous 
burlesque and the chaff of the nineteenth-century clubmen. 
That is not what we mean by humour, and if Homer is to be 
80 represented to a class of men very few of whom probably 
can study him in his own language, the only effect will be to 
make the better and wiser of them think that the less they 
know of him, the better it will be for the reverence which 
the great poetical traditions of the world should excite 
in their hearts. However much there is in Homer that can truly 
be called humour, there is nothing whatever in him of the pro- 
fessional “funny man” of modern society. But this is just 
the comic character which Mr. Butler endeavours to attribute 
to him, and which the hearers of his lecture, if they had no 
other source of information on the subject, would inevitably 
attribute to him. Here, for instance, is Mr. Butler’s account 
of the manner in which the Father of Gods and Men 
receives the prayer which Thetis brings to Zeus, that the 
Acheans may be discomfited by the Trojans, in order that 
they may repent having offended Achilles, and may the 
more poignantly regret the loss of his aid:—“‘It will 
be a plaguy business,’ answers Jove, ‘for me to offend 
Juno and put up with all the bitter tongue she will give 
me. As it is, she is always nagging at me and saying I 
help the Trojans; still, go away now at once before she finds 
out that you have been here, and leave the rest to me. See, I 
nod my head to you, and this is the most solemn form of 
covenant into which I can enter. I never go back upon it, 
nor shilly-shally with anybody when I have once nodded my 
head” Which, by the way, amounts to an admission that he 
does shilly-shally sometimes. Then he frowns and nods, 
shaking the hair on his immortal head till Olympus 
rocks again.” Now let us see how Mr. Church, in his 
charming “Story of the Iliad,’+ which was, we trust, 
in the hands of the working men who went to hear the 
funny man’s version of Homer, renders the same passage :— 
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“Then Zeus made answer much disturbed: ‘ This is a hard 
matter, for thou wilt set me at strife with Hera, and she will 
upbraid me with bitter words. Even now she is ever re- 
proaching me, saying that I favour the men of Troy in the 
battle. Therefore do thou get thee away, that she know not 
of thy coming; and I will consider how this thing may be 
best accomplished. And now I will assure my promise with 
a nod; for when I give my nod, then the thing may not be 
repented of or left undone.’ So he spake, and nodded with his 
dark brows, and the hair waved about his head, and all Olympus 
was shaken.” Now, there we have something as near probably 
to Homer’s verse as English prose will permit an accomplished 
writer to approach. Mr. Butler has, indeed, availed himself of 
the slang use of an English word which in its true sense is a 
real translation of Homer’s expression. “These boons you ask 
are full of bale to me,” he says, and he uses the Greek word 
which is often especially applied to that which brings plague 
upon a people. But “plaguy” is a word that at once 
suggests the slang either of feeble irritability or of jocose 
complaint, just as “tongue” is slang for words of re- 
proach, and “nagging” is slang for “upbraiding,” and 
“shilly-shally” is slang for a hesitation which conveys 
the possibility that if the nod which shakes the skies were 
not given, even the Father of Gods and Men would not 
regard his promise as absolutely final. Worse still is Mr. 
Butler’s rendering of Heré’s attack on Zeus, when it actually 
takes place. ‘“‘ You traitorous scoundrel,’ she exclaims, 
‘which of the gods have you been taking into your counsel 
now? You are always trying to settle matters behind my 
back, and never tell me, if you can help it, a single word about 
your designs.’” Now, there the words “ traitorous scoundrel ” 
are absolute interpolations. Heré accuses Zeus of duplicity of 
purpose or finesse,—indeed of the precise quality which, when 
Homer attributes it to Ulysses, is certainly used by him as a 
term of admiring praise. He puts into her mouth no word in 
the least corresponding to ‘scoundrel,’ and no word that at all 
expresses what we mean by treachery. Here is Mr. Church’s 
rendering :—* Who hath been in counsel with thee, thou 
plotter? Thou dost always take pleasure, when I am absent, 
in secret devices, and never tellest thy thought to me freely.” 
“ Plotter” expresses the meaning well enough, for though in 
Heré's mouth it is intended for reproach, in the poet’s mouth 
it is a term of art, which implies nothing but diplomatic 
reserve. Mr. Butler transforms it into mere vulgar vilifica- 
tion. 

We do not in the least deny that Homer’s representation 
of the gods does often contain a keen irony, intended 
to teach that they were not ideal beings. To the god 
of War especially Homer’s attitude is contemptuous in 
the highest degree, while Pallas Athené, whatever Mr. 
Butler may say, is always treated with a certain venera- 
tion. We cannot conceive, therefore, what Mr. Butler means 
by asserting that Homer deals more gently with the gods 
who favour Troy than with the gods who favour the Achzans. 
But even when Homer intends to express profound contempt, 
his language is always the language of irony, or satire, or scorn, 
never the language of familiar chaff like that into which Mr. 
Butler, with atrociously bad taste, renders it for the working 
men of the Ormond Street College. And the difference is 
great. For the former language is perfectly consistent with 
the grandeur and musical rhythm of the epic, while the latter is 
of the very essence of slip-shod familiarity, and the slouching, 
untidy pertness of conceited self-satisfaction. 

It is even worse when our funny man endeavours to make 
his audience smile at the genuine simplicity of Homer, 
where neither irony nor satire is latent in the poet’s 
words. Let us take Mr. Butler’s version of part of the 
story of Nausicaa in the “Odyssey,” and see how completely 
he debases the original by his attempts to produce a comic 
Homer. Here is Mr. Butler’s account of that dream of 
Nausicaa inspired by Pallas Athené, which induces the 
princess to go to the spot where Ulysses was shipwrecked and 
is lying in sore need of help :—“She [Pallas Athené] went 
straight to the painted bedroom of Nausicaa, who was 
daughter to King Alcinous, and lovely as a goddess. Near 
her there slept two maids in waiting, both very pretty, one on 
either side of the doorway, which was closed with a beau- 
tifully-made door. She took the form of the famous Captain 
Dumas’s daughter, who was a bosom friend of Nausicaa and 
just her own age; then coming into the room like a breath of 
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wind she stood near the head of the bed and said—‘ Nausicaa, 
what could your mother have been about to have such a lazy 
daughter? Here are your clothes all lying in disorder, yet 
you are going to be married almost directly, and should not 
only be well-dressed yourself, but should see that those 
about you look clean and tidy also. This is the way to make 
people speak well of you, and it will please your father and 
mother, so suppose we make to-morrow a washing-day, and 
begin the first thing in the morning. I will come and help 
you, for all the best young men among your own people are 
courting you, and you are not going to remain a maid much 
longer. Ask your father, then, to have a horse and cart ready 
for us at daybreak to take the linen and baskets, and you can 
ride too, which will be much pleasanter for you than walking, 
for the washing ground is a long way out of the town.’.....- 
When they got to the river, they went to the washing pools, 
through which even in summer there ran enough pure water 
to wash any quantity of linen, no matter how dirty. Here 
they unharnessed the mules and turned them out to feed in 
the sweet juicy grass that grew by the river-side. They got 
the clothes out of the waggon, brought them to the water, and 
vied with one another in treading upon them and banging 
them about to get the dirt out of them. When they had got 
them quite clean, they laid them out by the sea-side where 
the waves had raised a high beach of shingle, and set about 
washing and anointing themselves with olive oil. Then they 
got their dinner by the side of the river, and waited for the 
sun to finish drying the clothes. By-and-by, after dinner, they 
took off their head-dresses and began to play at ball, and 
Nausicaa sang to them.” And here, again, is Mr. Church’s 
rendering of the same passage :—“ Meanwhile Athené went to 
the city of Phzacians, to the palace of Alcinoiis, their King. 
There she betook her to the chamber where slept Nausicaa, 
daughter of the King, a maiden fair as are the gods. The 
goddess stood above the maiden, in the semblance of the 
daughter of Dymas (now Dymas was a famous rover of the 
sea), a girl that was of like age with her, and had found favour 
in her sight. Athené spake, saying: ‘Why hath thy mother 
so careless a child, Nausicaa? Lo! thy raiment lieth un- 
washed, and yet the day of thy marriage is at hand, when thou 
must have fair clothing for thyself, and to give to them that 
shall lead thee to thy bridegroom’s house; for thus doth a 
bride win good repute. Do thou therefore arise with the day, 
and go to wash the raiment, and I will go with thee. Ask thy 
father betimes in the morning to give thee mules and a wagon 
to carry the raiment and the robes. Also it is more becoming 
for thee to ride than to go on foot, for the laundries are far 
from the city.” ..... When they came to the river, where 
was water enough for the washing of raiment though it were 
ever so foul, the maidens loosed the mules from the chariot, 
and set them free to graze in the sweet clover by the river- 
bank. Then they took the raiment from the wagon, and bare 
it to the river, and trod it in the trenches, vying one with the 
other. And when they had cleansed away all the stains, then 
they laid the garments on the shore of the sea, where the 
waves had washed the pebbles clean. After that they bathed, 
and anointed themselves; and then they sat down to eat and 
drink by the river-side; and after the meal they played 
at ball, singing as they played, and Nausicaa led the song.” 
Now, what is the essential difference between these two 
renderings? Just this, that Mr. Butler is familiar, while 
Mr. Church is dignified, the one trying to excite a smile at 
Nausicaa’s expense, the other endeavouring to bring out the 
poet’s deep feeling of the idyllic beauty of the scene. Observe, 
for instance, the jarring note in the funny man’s attempt to 
modernise the “sea-rover Dymas” into Captain Dumas, with 
the French associations of the name; and the attempt, again, 
to fix attention on the ideas which we connect with the 
adjective “dirty,” though the Greeks, while they certainly 
intended to indicate the need of cleansing, wished to suggest 
nothing more. Again, the phrase “banging it about,” as 
applied to the linen, is a pure interpolation, and a very im- 
pertinent interpolation, in Homer’s sentence. 


In a word, Mr. Butler aims at making the whole passage ex- 
press acertain comic familiarity of phrase with a touch of the 
vulgarity which is suggested by our conception of washerwomen. 
The poet desired only to picture the beauty of the scene, and the 
perfect homeliness of a sweet and natural kind of labour, as 
worthy of a princess as of a peasant. Mr. Butler’s aim is to 
make his audience laugh. But in this passage the Greek 
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itself never suggests even a smile, unless it be the smile that 
arises from the pleasant vision of health and youth and 
graceful industry. Nausicaa is “lazy” to our funny man; she 
is only careless (6yuwv) to the poet, as befits her youth. 

Mr. Butler’s object is not only to produce the effect of a 
comic poet, instead of what he promises to show us, a 
humorous poet, but to make out that the author of the 
“ Odyssey ” is certainly not identical with the author of the 
“Tliad,” but is a woman, and not a man,—perhaps the very 
princess who is delineated as Nausicaa herself. He goes 
about to demonstrate this paradox in a very peculiar fashion, 
He insists that the “Odyssey” is not concerned, as the 
“Tliad” is, with war and slaughter and the passionate loves of 
men, but rather with glorifying or rehabilitating the cha. 
racter of women,—and for this purpose he has to ignore, 
of course, all the murderous detail of the slaughter of 
the suitors, no less than the murderous detail of the feasts 
of the cannibal Cyclops; and further, he makes this extra. 
ordinarily false criticism on the neglect of the author of 
the ‘“‘ Odyssey” to provide Telemachus and Pisistratus with 
heroines as objects of their devotion :—“ There is a leading 
young gentleman, Telemachus, who is nothing if he is not 
mervvuevos, or canny, well-principled, and discreet ; he has an 
amiable and most sensible young male friend who says that 
he does not like crying at meal times—he will cry in the fore. 
noon on an empty stomach as much as any one pleases, but 
he cannot attend properly to his dinner and cry at the same 
time. Well, there is no lady provided either for this nice 
young man or for Telemachus. They are left high and dry as 
bachelors.” Certainly; and we can imagine no trait more final 
against the woman-theory of the origin of the “ Odyssey ” than 
that. Imagine a modern young lady writing a novel and 
failing to provide her Lord Orville with such a heroine ag 
Evelina! Mr. Butler is hoist with his own petard. Nothing 
seems to agree better with the general character of the 
“Odyssey” than the common view that it was written bya 
great poet in serene old age, after the martial and youthful 
passions had somewhat died down in him, and when combat 
interested him more in the form of deliberate and rather too 
minutely realistic slaughter, than in the form of hot and 
passionate conflict; when, moreover, youthful ardour had 
cooled into tender worship for the pure fidelity of woman. 
If the modern view of women as inveterate match-makers 
be at all like the truth, Mr. Butler could hardly have 
produced better evidence that the “Odyssey” was not 
written by a woman, than the neglect to provide the trim and 
rather priggish Telemachus with any object of adoration. 
To conceive the story of the bending of Ulysses’ bow as told 
by a woman, is, indeed, a climax of literary originality. 

But, completely as Mr. Butler’s theory of the authorship of 
the “ Odyssey” breaks down on examination, we object mach 
less to it than to his disastrous attempt to assimilate the 
humour of Homer to the humour of Dickens. The humour of 
Dickens is magnificent in its way. It isthe humour of perhaps 
the very greatest of all comic writers; but then, Homer was 
not a great comic writer, and Dickens was not a great poet. 
Homer’s irony and satire, no less than his pathos, are penetrated 
by the ideality and graciousness of the most liquid-voiced, or 
rather, sea-voiced of poets. Familiarity and farce are as far 
from the Homeric humour, as they are near to the abundant 
and redundant humour of Dickens, to his mastery of the bizarre 
and the absurd, as seen upon the stage of vulgar, bourgeois 
life. Mr. Butler has done his best to alienate every man of 
true insight from the mighty poet whom he proposed to 
interpret to the students of the Ormond Street College. 





THE AMERICAN WAR ON ANIMAL LIFE. 
, money-lending nations are just now so anxious about 

the solvency of the States which owe money to them, 
that it is just possible that they forget that atime does some- 
times come when a land and a people have also to settle their 
accounts, and that when the overdraft upon the Bank of 
Nature is a heavy one, the people is apt to find itself in a 
“tight place,” with Time, the debtor’s friend, wholly withheld, 
and impounded in the interest of the creditor. For Nature, 
with Time, and relieved of man, can and does, as a rule, re- 
dress the balance which man has destroyed. Meantime, what 
becomes of the postulate that “man must live”? Nature does 
not deny it, and issues, not a sentence of death, but notice to 
quit. All that she says is: “ You have been wasteful, greedy, 
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oil stupid; go and live Somewhere else, af you can.” In 
Russia, where that alternative is not possible, a kind of apathy 
geems to have fallen on all forms of inquiry alike into the 
causes and the remedies of an exhausted land. Curiosity is dead. 
Matters have gone too far, and famine and pestilence have 
stepped in to remove the heavy hand which man has laid 
upon the soil. In the United States. where expansion was pos- 
gible, and the population of farmers, fishermen, and hunters 
has moved outwards to the edges like the growth of a mush- 
room ring in a meadow, with exhausted soil in the centre, and 
juxuriant though short-lived growth at the margin, there has 
been lately a shower of official warnings of the inevitable limit 
to the wasteful and wilful selfishness which is eating out the 
heart of the soil, stripping the turf, levelling the forests, 
destroying the fisheries, and exterminating the wild birds and 
peasts of half a continent. The destruction among the wild 
animals, birds, and fish which has taken place during the last 
fifty years, could not be better illustrated than we find it in 
the Report just issued by Mr. Frederick Lucas, of the 
Smithsonian Institute, on the animals recently extinct, or 
threatened with extermination, represented in the National 
Museum of the United States. This most interesting paper 
was suggested by the recent efforts made by American 
natoralists to secure for their museums specimens of animale, 
formerly quite common, which were passing unnoticed out of 
existence, and of which in some cases it was found that no 
living example could be obtained. This led to a national 
atocktaking of the contents of the principal museums, and 
incidentally to a review of the process of destruction as it is 
now going on. 

Some of the instances given seem almost incredible. Cod, 
perhaps the most prolific fish used as food, were so completely 
destroyed on a part of the New England coast, that when the 
maters were restocked with the produce of a hundred and 
thirty million eggs, the fishermen of Plymouth, in Massa- 
chusetts, sent specimens of the “new fish” to Gloucester 
to inquire what they were. The work of the Fishery Com- 
mission has already gone far to repair the waste and destruc- 
tion of the New England fishermen, though a strenuous 
resistance has always been offered to their efforts to open the 
passage for shad and salmon to the spawning-grounds. But 
the lobster “canneries” have so far depleted the apparently 
inexhaustible stock, that the waters adjacent to the works are 
cleared of all but those of the smallest size; and even the 
great oyster-grounds of Chesapeake Bay are showing signs of 
exhaustion ; while halibut are growing scarcer yearly. If the 
teeming reproductive power of the shad, the cod, and the 
oyster is unable to replace the havoc made among them, it 
may safely be inferred that the birds and beasts fare even 
worse in the unequal struggle for survival. Perhaps the 
nearest approach in mass and multitude to the shoals of fish 
once to be found off the American coasts, was the annual 
passage and assembly for nesting of the passenger-pigeons. 
Audubon once counted 163 flocks of these birds flying past 
him in twenty-one minutes; and Andrew Wilson, from the 
data ‘supplied by him, estimated the number of pigeons 
passing over a certain observed area at 1,115,136,000. What- 
ever be the value of this astonishing conclusion, it is certain 
that Dr. Sagnisch, a German naturalist, saw in one valley a 
wood nine miles long, in which the pigeons had occupied with 
their nests every tree and sapling across the breadth of the 
valley, some trees holding from fifteen to twenty nests, from 
which the young were shaken down into sacks, baskets, and 
<arts by the people who came to collect them. Not content 
with this prodigality of Nature, the greedy pigeon-hunters of 
Michigan have for years shot the nesting parent-birds, to- 
gether with the young, until they are stated to be “now un- 
known in most of those localities over which they passed.” 
The pinnated grouse are now confined to the island of Nan- 
tucket, where, under the name of “ heath-hen”—or “ heathens,” 
as described in the proclamation just issued by the Govern- 
ment printers—they are preserved. The Carolina parrot, the 
one indigenous parrot of North America, is also vanishing, 
and will soon become extinct, like the Pallas cormorant in the 
islands of Behring Sea. The last survivors of this, the 
largest of the cormorants, are thought to have perished, like 
the last of the gare-fowl, by the destruction of their island 
by a voleano, and their disappearance can hardly be laid at the 
door of American seamen. 


The Californian vulture, the largest bird, except the condor, 





which is found in the continent, is vanishing, not from in- 
tentional persecution, but from the systematic poisoning of 
sheep-carcasses for the destruction of wolves and coyotes, to 
which the great vulture which shares their feast also falls a 
victim. It is more difficult to account for the total disappear- 
ance of the Labrador duck. This bird, which is not apparently 
distinguished in its habits from other Northern wild-fowl of 
the same class, has for some time been as extinct as the great 
auk, and only rare examples of its plumage and appearance 
are to be found in the American museums. “ Fashion ” attacks 
the birds which appetite spares, and one American dealer sold 
two millions of bird-skins in a year; but civilisation is not 
alone to blame for this. Those of the Pacific Islanders whom 
America has taken or would like to take under its protection, 
were the first offenders, and the “ mamo,” the “ sickle-bird ” 
of the Pacific, was destroyed to obtain the two or three feathers 
which, plucked from each, went to make war-cloaks such as 
that completed for Kamehama I., after a period of manufac- 
ture which covered the reigns of eight preceding Sovereigns, 
in which poll-taxes were paid in the coveted feathers, and a 
retinue of royal bird-catchers was in permanent employment. 
The number of quadrupeds which have either vanished or are 
on the list of the proscribed, extends far beyond the names of 
the bison and the moose; and the fur-seals, though maltreated 
and persecuted by the prowling hunters on their way to their 
breeding-places, are in no such danger of extermination as 
some of the Southern species. It is a characteristic example 
of the bias of the “supreme Caucasian mind” in its dealings 
with new animals, that when Columbus’s sailors were sent to 
the top of the islet of Alta Vela in the West Indian Archi- 
pelago to look for missing ships, when engaged in the search 
for the mythical province of Cipango, they at once marked 
their joy at finding “eight sea-wolves” by knocking them all 
on the head. These “sea-wolves” were the West Indian 
seal, formerly common all over the archipelago, and off the 
coast of Florida and the Gulf of Mexico, but now scarcely to be 
found on the mainland coast at all. It recently occurred to 
certain persons interested in natural history, that nothing had 
been heard lately of the Californian walrus,a huge and harm- 
less beast which was recently quite common on the coast of 
Lower California. It could hardly be supposed that herds of 
creatures from 14 to 16 ft. long, and of equal or even greater 
girth, could disappear from the coast without being missed; 
but such appears to have been the case. For when the 
‘Laura,’ in 1884, visited all their old haunts in the autumn, 
not one could be found; and the party had to be contented 
with taking a number of their skins from San Cristobal to 
the National Museum at Washington. But the Californian 
walrus has enjoyed a century longer of existence than another 
member of Proteus’ flock, whose remains the United States 
naturalists have been anxiously seeking. The rytinas, or 
Arctic sea-cows, were literally and in fact all eaten up by 
hungry sailors in fourteen years. Behring’s explorers in 1754 
discovered an enormous kind of manatee, similar in character 
and habits to those which live in the tepid waters of the 
Amazons, or off the coast of the Straits Settlements, but of 
immense size, from 20 to 30 ft. long, and 20 ft. in girth. They 
were stupid, harmless beasts, which lived by browsing on the 
seaweeds and other marine growths by the shore. The pon- 
derous “sea cows” were far better meat than the fish-eating 
seals, and furnished the main food of the parties of explorers 
who visited Copper Island, their favourite haunt, for the next 
twelve years, when they became so scarce that other provisions 
had to be sought; and in 1768 the last sea-cow was killed 
Mr. Lucas gives an interesting account of an expedition con- 
ducted by Dr. Styneger in search of their remains. Several 
isolated bones were found by prodding in the sand along the 
shore, and at last a great discovery was made inland. “Con- 
ceive my agitation,” wrote the enthusiastic doctor, “when 
towards noon it was reported to me that the entire skeleton 
of a sea-cow had been found!” The report was true; but the 
bones were too soft to be removed. But enough sound ones 
were found to put together a complete skeleton, besides others 
which, like Mr. Silas Wegg’s leg, were only available as a 
“ miscellaneous ” set. 


Inland “skin-hunters” are destroying every animal which 
has a hide worth selling, as fast as they killed off the bison. 
The price hardly makes a difference. Fifty cents per skin 
has almost exterminated the peccaries, the fierce little pigs 
which were once so common in some of the counties of Texas 
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that the ground was covered by their tracks, and the air full 
of their musky odour. Black-tailed deer and antelope fare 
no better, and from all accounts the destruction of game in 
British Columbia is no less rapid than across the border. 
The best prospect of preventing their complete destruction 
will no doubt be found in the publicity which such writers as 
Mr. Lucas give to the facts which we have quoted from his 
well-written and well-arranged Report, which should give 
matter for consideration, not only for the States of the Union, 
but also for the Legislatures of British North America. 





RAILWAY-STATION CROWDS. 

On more we have had to listen to the tale of disasters 

wrought bya panic-stricken crowd. ‘ Panic,” however, 
is hardly the word to use in connection with the catastrophe 
at Hampstead Heath Railway-Station, as the rush and 
stampede of unreasoning terror did not set in until the 
mischief had actually been done: then, they seem to have 
set in most thoroughly, and had not the railway officials been 
fortunately able to stop the expected trains from entering the 
station, the massacre among those who had jumped on to the 
line would have been terrible. As it was, the matter was 
quite bad enough, and the number of people killed—eight in 
all—was probably no index of the far greater number of those 
who must have been injured. The cause of the disaster is 
simple enough, and needs little explanation, in spite of the 
somewhat conflicting evidence that has been offered by 
“‘eye-witnesses.” On Easter Monday, as upon most Bank 
Holidays, several thousands of people visited Hampstead 
Heath. No special precaution seems to have been taken 
on this occasion by the Railway Company, beyond that of 
increasing the staff of the officials at that particular station, 
where, we may note, there is an unusually large platform in- 
tended to accommodate a greater number of people than 
usually congregate at the suburban stations upon that line. 
This platform is reached, as in the case of a great many 
stations where the line is on a lower level than the road, by a 
staircase of some thirty steps, which is divided by a rail into 
two divisions, each five feet in width, but narrowed at the 
platform end, by a ticket-collector’s box in the centre, to about 
three feet and a half. Thousands of people in the course of 
the morning had arrived at the station, ascended the staircase 
at their ease, and proceeded to Hampstead Heath: Thousands 
of people might have returned in the evening with equal safety 
and comfort, had they arrived at the station after the same 
fashion, by detachments. And as, in the natural course of 
events, they might reasonably be expected not to have all 
wished to leave the Heath at the same time, the Railway 
Company does not seem to have taken the other possibility 
into consideration at all. For it must be sufficiently patent 
to every one that it would be impossible for even a thousand 
people to arrive at such a staircase at the same time, and 
attempt to descend it in a hurry, without the certainty of a 
grave disaster. Unfortunately, the event which was un- 
foreseen and unprovided for actually took place, and took 
place, too, in the most natural way in the world. Some 
threatening clouds and a few drops of rain emptied the 
Heath quickly of its visitors, who made straight for the 
nearest shelter and the shortest way home. The inevitable 
result ensued; and really one can only wonder that it was 
not more disastrous even than it actually was. The plat- 
form, in spite of its length, was speedily blocked by the 
invading crowd, who simply refused to lose their chance of 
catching the first train by moving further up it, and further 
away from the staircase they had just descended; and so 
soon as the crowd upon the staircase was checked at its egress, 
and the weight of those who were pressing down from above 
irresistibly crushed the unfortunate people at the bottom. 
In spite of the evidence of one or two of the victims, it is im- 
possible to believe that the gates at the bottom of the staircase 
were closed, when the railway officials who were on the spot so 
positively assert that they were open. Nor is it in the least 
necessary to believe it, for the accident sufficiently explains 
itself without entertaining that supposition. 


The disaster is of great interest to the travelling public, inas- 
much as it is one that might happen at more than one railway- 
station with equal certainty. Nothing, says the French proverb, 
is more certain than the unforeseen; and, unfortunately, 
that isa proverb which Railway Companies rarely take into 











consideration. Take, for instance, Baker Street Station, on 
the underground railway. Already the resources of its plat. 
form and staircase are taxed to their utmost limit, and the pro- 
cess of waiting for a train in that dark and forbidding cavern 
is a sufficiently nervous one when the passenger considers how 
easily a sudden rush on the part of the crowd behind him 
would precipitate him on to the rails and under the wheels 
of some passing train. An unexpectedly large crowd, a sudden 
panic and stampede, and the entrance of a train, are all things 
which might easily happen. If they should happen together, 
what might not be the extent of the ghastly catastrophe that 
would certainly ensue! When we contemplate the possibilitics 
of such an event, not only at Baker Street, but at other stations 
also on the underground railway, we can only look upon our past 
immunity as but little short of miraculous. The approaches 
and the exits from railway-stations are not specially designed 
with a view to panic-stricken crowds, as is happily the case 
with our theatres ; and we are not at all sure that there is not 
almost the same necessity for such precautions in the case of 
several stations as there is in the case of every theatre. In 
the case of Hampstead Heath Station, the enlarged platform 
showed that the Railway Company were fully aware of the 
possibility of their having to accommodate on occasions an 
enormous crowd. Why, then, did they not adopt a similar 
precaution with regard to the staircase which led to it! 
In view of the crowds that might attempt its descent 
at the same moment, and the possibility of the long but 
narrow platform becoming blocked at the entrance end, the 
staircase was ludicrously inadequate to the use that might 
possibly be made of it, to say nothing of its faulty con- 
struction, which, by-the-way, it shares with nearly every 
staircase upon suburban lines, in having the ticket-collector’s 
box and the barrier placed at the bottom and not at the head 
of its steps. The reason of this arrangement is really far to 
seek, if it is not that the ticket-collector, in the case of 
ordinary traffic, may be also employed in helping to despatch 
the train after the barrier is closed. On this occasion, we are 
told that, though that official was in his box, no effort was 
made to check the tickets of those who passed him, and he was 
free to devote his energies to a fruitless attempt to persuade 
the passengers on the platform to move on and those upon 
the staircase to hold back. The wonder is, not that those 
at the bottom of the stairs became entangled in the narrow 
exit and fell, but that others higher up the staircase did not 
fall also. A Bank-Holiday crowd, bent upon making its way 
downstairs in a hurry, is not likely to be very careful of pre- 
serving its footing, and though it does not appear that this 
crowd was in any degree more senseless and disorderly than 
such crowds usually are, there seems to have been plenty of 
rude fun and good-natured pushing. Even before the first 
man fell, several people were in danger of being suffocated, as 
they stood, by the intense crush and weight of the densely 
packed bodies behind them. When the alarm was raised and 
the pressure sufficiently relieved to allow the bodies of those 
who had fallen to be extricated, it was found that life had 
been lost, not from the violence of trampling, but simply from 
asphyxiation. In the hurried passage of so large a crowd 
through an equally narrow but level corridor, an accident of 
the same kind would not have been surprising ; upon such a. 
staircase the accident was inevitable. 


After a disaster of this kind, the public is always anxious 
to find some shoulders upon which to lay the blame. If they 
laid it in this instance upon those of the railway officials who 
provided the extended platform for extraordinary passenger 
traffic, and yet omitted to alter the staircase, we do not think 
they would be far wrong. It is to be feared, however, that 
want of foresight of this kind is a matter of which no one 
Railway Company is more guilty than another. In spite 
of the constant recurrence of holiday seasons and excur- 
sionist crowds, the provision that is made for the comfort 
and even for the safety of the latter by the suburban 
railway officials, is never an adequate one. The public 
is extremely long-suffering whenever it is a question of a 
holiday, and allows itself to be dangerously packed upon 
narrow platforms, or crammed twenty at a time into carriages 
that are only constructed to hold ten, without a murmur. 
Those who are thus inconvenienced, look upon this discomfort 
as owing in a great measure to their own fault. If all the 
world chooses to travel upon the same day, it must expect to 
encounter difficulties of transport. To a certain extent the 
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reasoning is sound enough, and the tolerant patience of the 
ublic not excessive ; but that is no reason why the Rail- 
way Companies should trade upon the good-nature of 
their passengers, and we cannot help thinking that they 
show 2 decided disposition to do so. A matter of this 
kind does lie directly between the Companies and their 
enstomers, the public. It is perfectly absurd that the services 
of the police should be called in to control and regulate the 
passage of holiday-makers upon the railways; and if the 
Companies accept that traffic, they must also be responsible 
for its regulation. In this particular case, when a terrible 
disaster has been brought about merely by the unforeseen 
result of a shower of rain, it is impossible to allow that the 
arrangements made by the railway authorities could have been 
in any sense sufficient. 








LETTERS TO THE EDITOR. 


PRIMROSES. 
(To THe EpiTor oF THE ‘‘ Spectator.” ] 

$1r,—Is it permissible to ask the many readers of the Spectator 
who are Conservatives and Unionists, what purpose, political 
or other, they hope to serve by keeping alive the grotesque 
fashion of wearing primroses on April 19th? That maid- 
servants and cab-drivers should gladly avail themselves of a 
pretext for a little personal decoration, and should have no 
better reason for doing so than that somebody tells them it is 
“Primrose Day,” is intelligible enough; but that educated 
people who may be presumed to have some knowledge of 
history and of human nature, should seriously desire to intro- 
duce into England the habit of wearing party badges, is less 
easily explained. 

Assuming even that the Earl of Beaconsfield was a heaven- 
descended statesman, of a type so unique that he is entitled 
toa posthumous homage such as nobody has ever given to 
Burke or Pitt, to Peel, to Wellington, or to Palmerston, it is 
surely open to question whether the appearance of political 
symbols in our houses and our streets is calculated to increase 
his reputation, or to further the interests of the party with 
which his name is associated. Suppose that the Primrose 
demonstration becomes an annual custom, it is inevitable that 
the opposite party will be tempted to make reprisals, and to 
select a day on which they too may flaunt the emblems 
of their political creed in the sight of their opponents. And 
if Liberals should be so foolish as to yield to this temptation, 
what will have been gained? No cause will have been either 
strengthened or weakened. No political convert will have 
been made. But a new element of friction and discomfort 
will have been introduced into social life, and intelligent 
people who happen to hold different opinions on political 
questions will find increased difficulty in meeting each other 
on equal and friendly terms. We do not need to recount 
the story of the Wars of the Roses, of Guelphs and 
Ghibellines, of Montagues and Capulets, to assure our- 
selves that life is rendered less tolerable, in proportion 
to the degree in which differences of opinion are ob- 
truded, when they are not asked for, and when they serve 
no useful purpose. It has long been a happy characteristic 
of English social life that men and women of very different 
creeds and parties can enjoy intercourse without inquiring or 
caring to know what were the points of feeling on which they 
differed. The simple fact that one does not know to what 
party a stranger at a dinner-table belongs, helps to beget 
among well-bred people a reticence and caution, and a respect 
for opposite beliefs, which are in themselves civilising 
agencies of the most valuable kind. But if primroses or 
other party emblems are to be thrust into our view in the 
club, at the Exchange, or in private life, we shall have done 
something to vulgarise politics and to alienate friendships, 
Without helping forward by one step the creed in which we 
believe.—I am, Sir, &e., F. 

{As far as we know, Liberal Unionists never wear the 
primrose on April 19th. That is a custom sacred to the 
personal worshippers of the genius of Lord Beaconsfield.— 
Eb. Spectator. 

THE LANGUAGE OF THE MARMOSET. 
(To tux Epiror or THE “‘ SpgctTaTor.”’ | 


Sir,—Some attention has been aroused by the recent attempt 
to reproduce monkey-talk by means of the phonograph. It 











is perhaps not generally known that in a little book, published 
nearly a hundred years ago, at the sign (strangely enough) 
of the Tour de Babel, on the Quai Voltaire, Paris, a French 
writer made an endeavour to reduce the chatter of the tiny 
marmoset to articulate translatable language. The whistle, 
or ouistiti, from which this little creature has its French name, 
he describes truly as a long, sharp, piercing sound, repeated 
two or three times, signifying the want of something or 
some one. I would add to this, that it is evidently the call 
used by one to the other. A very young one that I had always 
cried “ Ouistititi, ouistitititi,” to the older one for help, if it 
thought itself in danger. “Ghriii,” a long-drawn high tone, 
he translates into “come.” All those that I have possessed 
have thus called me to come to them. “Guenakiki” expresses, 
he says, terrible fear; “Trouakki,” violent, despairing grief; 
“Trouagno,” intense pain, “save me.” One that had broken 
its leg thus warned me of it. “ Krrrreoeoeo,” often repeated, 
means very happy indeed; “ Keh,” a little better; “ Korrie,” 
annoyed, disturbed ; ‘ Ococo,” deep terror; “ Anic,” feebly and 
melodiously uttered, means help! protect! “Quih,” “I want 
something very much ;” “ Quouééé,” despair of escaping some 
danger,—this sound I have often heard all my marmosets make 
at the sight of anything strange to them, or which reminded 
them of some known danger. 

The above, and other expressions, fanciful as they may 
appear to some, yet have a clear meaning to those who, like 
Pierquin de Gembloux, are accustomed to watch and observe 
“dumb ” animals closely, and who, as the present writer feels, 
can thus arrive at understanding even their mute appeals for 
help, sympathy, companionship, or kindness.—I am, Sir, &e., 


Oxford, April 14th. BEATRICE Batty. 





ANOTHER SHAKESPEARIAN PHRASE. 

(To THE Epitor oF THE “SPEcTATOR.”’] 
Si1r,—The letters you have printed upon the “translation ” of 
Bottom recall to me a curious experience. Some years ago, 
my wife and I were walking from the pretty village of Sleights 
towards Whitby, when at the roadside we saw an old man 
sitting on the grass by a heap of rough pegs, the points of 
which he was employed in sharpening with a clasp-knife. We 
stopped to talk with him, when he told us that he bought the 
skewers “rough-hewn,” and was “shaping theirends”! We 
stared at him for a noment, half-thinking the old fellow must 
be making a quotation, but he was clearly only using the 
terms of his trade. 

We walked away, wondering whether here was a mere 
coincidence, or whether, when Shakespeare said,— 

“There’s a divinity that shapes our ends, 
Rough-hew them how we will,” 
he had in his mind such a simple occupation as this. 

I have to-day found ina note, that Dr. Farmer had a similar 
experience to ours, which he told to Steevens, who, remem- 
bering that Shakespeare’s father was said (among other things) 
to have been a wool-stapler, and that wool-packs are some- 
times pinned up with skewers, inclined to believe that 
Shakespeare as a youth had seen the process of end-shaping 
going on, and in this passage was using words once technically 
familiar to him.—I am, Sir, &c., W. T. MaLueson. 





“TRANSLATION.” 
[To THE Epitor or THE “ SPECTATOR,” | 
S1r,—The observations of your correspondent, “ W. J. P.,” in 
the Spectator of April 16th, regarding the peculiar use of the 
word “translation ” in certain parts of the Metropolis, recall 
to my mind an old acquaintance, the self-sacrificing incumbent 
of a city parish, who was in the habit of stating that, of his 
parishioners, the most respectable were a “ cat’s-meat man” 
and a “translator.” To those who were puzzled by the word 
“translator” in such a connection, he was wont to explain 
that a “translator” was one whose occupation was to buy all 
kinds of shoes and boots, which he pulled to pieces, and to 
reconstruct, so to say, new ones out of the individual portions 
which might be serviceable for the purpose. I should cer- 
tainly infer, as your correspondent suggests, that he is called 
a “translator ” because he “translates” a portion of one or 
more old boots to another. This clergyman was a son of the 
late Bishop of Chester (Dr. Jacobson), and his life was 
shortened by his devotion to his duty and by his unselfish 
abstinence from the necessaries of life, exercised in order 
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that he might have the wherewithal to give to the poor 
around kim.—I am, Sir, &c., J. W. O. 


[To THe Epiror or THE “SprctTaror,”] 
S1r,—Two private correspondents from different parts of the 
North of England, and “W. J. P.” in your columns from 
East London, confirm the usage of “translator” to denote a 
renovator of old boots. 

The widespread survival of the term, and its appearance in 
Halliwell’s Dictionary as “a cobler,” afford a strong pre- 
sumption that it was used as a special term for this trade, 
besides its more general signification. The only missing link 
in the evidence to support my suggested interpretation, is 
some proof that in Shakespeare’s time the “translator ” was 
a cobbler who, as a rule, renovated old boots by putting on 
new tops to old bottoms. 

If, as seems probable, the term were a fairly common one, 
there is no reason why a carpenter or any one else might not 
be acquainted with it; and it is no evidence that Shakespeare 
does not make a pun in one place because he uses the same 
word without a pun in another. Such a method of criticism 
would eliminate most puns from most writers.—I am, Sir, &c., 

The School House, Birkenhead, April 21st. A. SLOMAN. 





THE EXTRAORDINARY DEAL AT WHIST. 
(To rug Eprrox or THE “ Srxcrator.”’ | 
S1r,—Is it really the case, as stated in the Spectator of April 
16th, that “every old whist-player” must have seen all the 
trumps in one hand ? 

On an evening in January, 1884, I held the entire suit of 
trumps. Having written to the Field to ascertain the odds 
against such an occurrence, I received a reply which may be 
found on reference to a file of the above journal, the date 
being, if I rightly recollect, on or about January 29th, 1884. 
The odds there given greatly exceed 128,000,000,000 to l,a 
figure necessitating an alarming number of quiet rubbers for 
frequent illustration of the phenomenon.—I am, Sir, &c., 

A. Doveias AINSLIR. 

37 Avenue de Friedland, Paris, April 18th, 1892. 

[We have not calculated the odds, but we know of two or 
three instances at least.—Ep. Spectator. | 








POETRY. 


EASTER-DAY SONNET. 

LET us not dream our loved ones die alone; 

We too are straitened in their winding-sheet, 
We wear their charnel weeds: our willing feet 

Were fain to follow theirs in ways unknown. 

We stand o’er graves where yet no grass hath grown, 
And on ourselves place funeral garlands sweet ; 
Something within our hearts hath ceased to beat, 

Something of us is laid beneath the stone! 





And though, in time, with Christ we rise again, 
So changed are we, that those who loved us most, 
And early seek us in God’s garden-plot, 
Did we not speak to them, would seek in vain; 
Like her, who, searching for the Saviour lost, 
Wept at His pierced feet and knew Him not! 
Exinor Mary SwEErTMAN. 








BOOKS. 


a 
THE EPISODE OF THE BAB.* 

A LEARNED Oriental once remarked to M. Renan that no 
European can write intelligently of the origins of ancient 
religions, because Europeans, unlike Orientals, have not 
opportunities of observing the rise of modern religions. Mr. 
Browne, Lecturer in Persian at the University of Cambridge, 
has to some extent got rid of this European disability. He 
has studied a modern religion, Babfism, not only in the 
writings of its founder, but in the land of its birth, mingling 





* (1.) A Traveller’s Narrative written to Mlustrate the Episode of the Bdb. 
Edited in the original Persian, and translated into English, with an Introduction 
and Notes, by Edward G. Browne, M.A., M.B., Fellow of Pembroke College, 
Cambridge, and Lecturer in Persian to the University of Cambridge. 2 vols. 
Cambridge: At the Universit; u 
Edward G. 


Press. 1891.——(2.) The Bdbis of Persia. By 
Browne, M.A., M.R.A.S, Journal of the Asiatic Society, Vol. XXI. 





Mt... 
with its disciples, and interviewing its chief representatives 
All that a foreigner could do, he has done, to understand the 
spirit and to fathom the secrets of a modern Oriental faith 
His articles in the Journal of the Asiatic Society, and the more 
recent volumes on the Episode of the Bab, contain an ani. 
mated description of his pilgrimages to the East in the 
cause of comparative religion. The encouragement which 
Mr. Browne received from the University authorities, and the 
publication of his volumes at the University Press, are 
welcome proofs that the scientific importance of modern faiths 
is now recognised at ancient seats of learning. The sto 
which Mr. Browne has to tell, reads, in some of its aspects, 
likea chapter of ancient history; but looked at more narrowly, 
it discloses modern features under a venerable traditional} 
garb. The Bab, or “ Gate of Divine Knowledge,” the “ Morning 
of Eternity,” and “He whom God shall Manifest,” are, not. 
withstanding their venerable names, eager social reformers, 
possessed with the modern spirit, and anxious above all things 
to burst the trammels of a stationary civilisation. 


Seyed Mohammed Ali, commonly known as the Bab, wag a 
young merchant of Shiraz, born about 1824. At the age of 
twenty-five, some say earlier, he began to declare his rank of 
Bab-hood. By this he meant that he was the gate or channe} 
of grace to some great person still behind the veil of glory, 
As he had received little education, his ignorance was made 
matter of reproach to him by his orthodox opponents; while 
his followers declared that it was a manifest proof of his. 
divine mission, that one untrained in the schools could write 
verses after the manner of the Koran. The Bab, however, was 
not entirely isolated from predecessors. Mr. Browne mentions. 
that he attended the lectures of the successor of a famous but 
suspected teacher who taught that all modern knowledge is 
contained in the Koran, and that to understand the Koran, 
one must acquaint oneself with modern sciences. The Koran, 
by the application of the allegorical method, was made to 
yield up treasures of modern knowledge to this Persian 
Origen. The introduction of modern ideas under the pro- 
tection of the ancient and venerable forms, was the method 
pursued by the Bab; and it is probable he derived it from 
this teacher. The Bab gained a multitude of disciples, learned 
and unlearned. The fascination of his personality, and his 
unwavering confidence in the future triumph of his religion, 
exercised a magnetic attraction. Learned doctors abandoned 
their books to preach the faith of this illiterate youth, and 
among the company of those who published it was a beautifal 
woman—an almost unheard-of incident in the East—who paid 
for her devotion to the Bab with her life. The doctrines of 
the new faith appealed most strongly to those, and they are 
numerous in Persia, who were filled with longings for freedom 
from iron dogma, and for a more humane social order. At first, 
there was little divergence from the precepts and doctrines of 
Islam ; but by degrees the shackles of Islam were broken, and 
the Bab taught a dreamy humanitarian liberalism which 
delighted his disciples and shocked the orthodox teachers. 
The triumph of his religion, so he taught, would introduce 
the brotherhood of mankind. Wars would cease, and all men 
would devote themselves to useful arts. Useless pursuits 
would be laid aside; among these he reckoned logic, juris- 
prudence, and the study of dead languages. Greater freedom 
for women, kindness to children, and liberal provision for 
the poor, would mark the new age. The Bab directed 
the thoughts and hopes of his disciples to this world, not 
to an unseen future world. The Mahommedan concep- 
tions of the Questioning of the Tomb, the Resurrection, 
the Bridge of Sirat, and Hell and Heaven, were interpreted 
allegorically. The first is the summons to the spiritually 
dead to believe in the next Manifestation. The second is 
his appearing. The Bridge, which is “finer than a hair and 
sharper than a sword to unbelievers, but to believers more 
spacious than Paradise,” is belief in the Prophet of the 
age, which is difficult to the self-willed and obstinate. The 
fire of Hell is ignorance and negation; Paradise, the joy of 
believing in the Manifestation of God. With respect to his 
own mission, the Bab remained faithful to that idea of pro- 
gress which runs through his entire teaching. He regarded 
himself as one of the Manifestations of the primal intelligence, 
among whom he reckoned Moses, Jesus, Mahommed, and others. 
But no previous Manifestation had been final ; it had been the 
fault of men that they had attributed finality to them, although 
they all contained a promise of the next Manifestation. From 
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their failure to perceive that, the Jews rejected Jesus, and the 

Christians Mahommed. 

disciples against attributing finality to his own Manifestation. 

He was the forerunner of “Him whom God shall Manifest.” 

His disciples were exhorted to live in expectation of the Coming 
- One, and a vacant seat was left for him-in every assembly, so 
+ that it he came suddenly they should be prepared for him. 

The teaching of the Bab excited the opposition of the 
Mollahs, or regular clergy, who stirred up the authorities 
against him. After suffering imprisonment, he was put to 
death at Tabriz in 1850. While he was in captivity, his 
followers, contrary to his principles and wishes, rose in armed 
revolt, and after the suppression of the revolt, they were so 
cruelly persecuted that the head-quarters of the sect had to 
be removed from Persia to Baghdad. Persecution, however, 
only increased the popularity of the sectaries. After the lapse 
of ten years, the Turkish Government sent the chief Babis 
to Constantinople, and afterwards to Adrianople. Inthe year 
1867, they suffered the usual fate of a sect. They were rent 
by a schism. Since the death of the Bib, the acknowledged 
chief had been Mirza Yahya. Beside him, however, was 
another and more gifted leader, named Beha, who now usurped 
the chief place, claiming to be “ He whom God shall Manifest,” 
foretold by the Bab. The claim was acknowledged by most, but 
a few remained faithful to Mirza. In consequence of the dissen- 
sions which broke out, the Government sent Mirza to Cyprus 
and Beha to Acre. Since that time, Beha has lived in profound 
retirement, governing and guiding his numerous followers by 
letters which are despatched to all parts of Persia by secret 
messengers. In the spring of the year 1890, Mr. Browne 
visited the two Babi leaders. He found Mirza Yahya at 
Famagusta. “The Morning of Eternity ” was kind, and com- 
municative about the Bab and the early history of the sect, 
but reticent regarding the schism. After a difficult and 
exciting chase, Mr. Browne discovered Beha at Acre, and had 
an interview with him. We give the account of it in his own 
words :— 

“The face of him on whom I gazed I can never forget, though 

I cannot describe it. Those piercing eyes seemed to read one’s 
very soul; power and authority sat on that ample brow; while 
the deep lines on the forehead and face implied an age which the 
jet-black hair and beard flowing down in indistinguishable 
luxuriance almost to the waist seemed to belie. No need to ask 
in whose presence I stood, as I bowed myself before one who is 
the object of a devotion and love which Kings might envy and 
Emperors sigh for in vain. A mild, dignified voice bade me be 
seated, and then continued: ‘ Praise be to God that thou hast 
Thou hast come to see a prisoner and an exile. 
We desire but the good of the world and the happiness of the 
nations; yet they deem us a stirrer-up of strife and sedition. 
That all nations should become one in faith and all men brothers ; 
that the bonds of affection and unity between the sons of men 
should be strengthened ; that diversity of religion should cease, 
and differences of race be annulled—what harm is there in this ? 
Yet so it shall be; these fruitless strifes, these ruinous wars shall 
pass away, and the “ Most Great Peace” shall come. Do not you 
in Europe need this also? Is not this that which Christ foretold? 
Let not a man glory in this, that he loves his country ; 
let him rather glory in this, that he loves his kind.’” 


Notwithstanding his striking appearance and his large 
language, Beha appears to us a much less attractive personage 
than the simple, enthusiastic Bab. He is an astute ecclesiastical 
leader, who weighs his words and suits them to his hearers. 
He is in the habit of addressing allocutions to high persons 
in Europe, as well as to his own followers. A letter to the 
Pope, translated by Mr. Browne, is quite Papal in its calcu- 
lated accent of infallibility :— 

“O Pope!” he writes, “rend asunder the veils! the breath of 
God is diffused throughout the world because the Desired One 
hath come. Lo! every stone and clod crieth, the Promised One 
hath appeared. Arise in the name of thy Lord the Merciful 
amidst the assembly of beings, and take the cup of Life; drink 
therefrom or not; then give to drink to those who advance of the 
people of different religions. Remember when the Christ came; 
he who was most learned of the doctors of the age gave sentence 
— him in his city, while those who caught fish believed in 

Another letter is addressed to the “ Queen in London,” who 
is commended for having forbidden the selling of slaves, and 
for having entrusted the reins of deliberation into the hands 
of the Commonwealth. 

It is an error to charge the Bab, or even Beha, with impos- 
ture; such charges are made in ignorance of the conditions of 
Eastern life. The Western reformer, when possessed by 
earnest convictions, delivers them as his own sentiments on 
the platform or inthe Press. The Eastern reformer announces 


The Bab, therefore, warned his. 





his reforn ing programme as a new revelation; nor does he 
himself doubt that the thoughts and longings which press 
upon his spirit with imperious force, come to him from above. 
The long education of centuries has prepared the Oriental to 
look for wisdom through revelation alone. He may, it is 
true, like the political enthusiast of the West, make use 
of craft, or even of imposture, to compass some of his pur- 
poses ; but he is usually possessed by a genuine faith in the 
revelation of which he professes to be the prophet. Mr. 
Browne, with the partiality of a specialist, suggests that 
Babiism may yet become one of the great religions of 
the world. It seems to us an essentially transitional and 
transitory phase of belief,—a variety of Sufism with a strong 
practical bias. The accusations made against the Babis of 
immoral conduct are rightly rejected by Mr. Browne. 
Although no ascetics, they are a virtuous people, with pro- 
bably fewer exceptions than their neighbours; and the 
charges made against them are those to which every new and 
proselytising sect is exposed. 

The Traveller's Narrative which Mr. Browne has edited and 
translated, is anonymous. No Persian, as Mr. Browne re- 
marks, could with ordinary prudence acknowledge a work 
written in defence of a faith whereof the name is scarce 
mentioned in Persia without fear and trembling. It will be 
found good reading; at times it is amusing; for its high- 
flown liberalism, clothed in the grand language of the East, 
produces not unfrequently a comical effect. The notes of the 
learned editor give all the help needed for the understanding 
of the text. 


RECOLLECTIONS OF MARSHAL MACDONALD.* 
THE reminiscences of one of Napoleon’s Marshals, who shared 
in most of his famous campaigns, cannot fail to be of interest 
to the English as well as the French reader ; and Mr. Simeon 
deserves congratulation, not only for having undertaken his 
task, but also for having performed his work as translator 
admirably. It is rare that a tale does not lose by translation, 
especially when one of its chief attractions is a certain 
artlessness of narration; but, happily, the Recollections of 
Marshal Macdonald are as pleasant in their English dress as 
in the original. The introduction by their editor, M. Camille 
Roussel, might well have been omitted, inasmuch as it con- 
tains little but extracts from the book itself. Probably, how- 
ever, the translator felt a certain diffidence in ruthlessly cutting 
out the remarks of a French Academician. The Marshal 
himself tells the story of his life with a charming simplicity 
and candour,—being not at all averse to the recital of his many 
services to France, his many feats of arms, his good and evil 
fortunes, and his extraordinary acumen as a General and stra- 
tegist. Indeed, there can hardly ever have lived a commander 
who was so invariably in the right as he was. The successes 
that he enjoyed were owing generally to his foresight and 
plans; the reverses in which he shared were occasioned 
almost always by the disregard of his advice. Had Napoleon 
only listened to this counsellor, to the exclusion of all others, 
he would never have seen Elba, nor suffered the final defeat on 
the field of Waterloo. And yet the Marshal is no braggart. The 
place that he held in the councils of his great chief, and the 
part that he played in the most extraordinary military drama 
that the world has ever known, were really his, and in no 
way does he wilfully exaggerate their importance; it is 
merely that, looking back upon the past after a considerable 
lapse of time, he has often found himself unable to distinguish 
between what he should have liked to have done and what he 
did do, what he ought to have said and what he did say. He 
gives at full length prolonged debates and arguments between 
himself and others, and gives himself always the right in 
them; and so, too, in his really graphic accounts of battle- 
fields, of attacks and retreats, his is always the central figure 
around which the action moves, and it is with his own prowess 
that his narrative is chiefly concerned. So far from losing by 
this attitude on the part of the narrator, the story, after a 
certain fashion, distinctly gains by it in interest. The honesty 
of the author is so obvious, and the occasional vehemence 
of his self-justification carries away the reader and converts 
him into a partisan. His Recollections too, it must be remem- 
bered, were not written for the public, but were put together 
as an occupation for his life in his country retreat, and for the 
future perusal of his son. Sixty-five years have passed since 





* Recollections of Marshal Macdonald, Translated by S. L. Simeon, London. : 
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they were written, and now his granddaughter, Madame de 
Pommereul, has rightly determined that the public should 
profit by them. He himself disclaims any right to be heard 
as an impartial historian at the same time that he warns his son 
against all historians. To only three qualities does he lay 
claim, “ honour, fidelity, and disinterestedness ;” and those are 
qualities which one would be slow to deny to him. If the exact 
truth of history is not to be found in his story, the failure is 
not due to any wish to hide or pervert it upon his part. 


The son of Neil Macdonald, a proscribed Jacobite who had 
taken service in France, the Marshal was born about 1765 at 
Sedan. From his earliest youth he was inspired with an 
enthusiastic desire to follow in his father’s footsteps and 
enter the Army, a wish that he was not able to fulfil without 
some difficulty. When once the chance was given him, he 
certainly made the most of it. He was a Colonel at the age 
of twenty-eight; a General of Division at twenty-nine; 
Governor of Rome at three-and-thirty. Eleven years later, 
he was created Marshal on the field of battle of Wagram, and 
in the same year was made Duke of Tarentum,—a rapidity of 
advancement which he owed in the first place to his own 
gallantry in the field; secondly, to the French Revolution, 
which apparently, after a short moment of indecision, preferred 
promoting him to taking off his head; and finally, to the rather 
tardy recognition of his services by Napoleon. He served the 
Revolution well and faithfully; happily, his position as a soldier 
prevented him from sharing in its government, and even from 
knowing of the excesses which it was committing. There was 
little wonder, considering what it did for him, that he “ adored 
the Revolution,” as, with his usual frankness, he once told the 
Comte d’Artois at St. Cloud, when, as Major-General of the 
Royal Guard during the reign of Louis X VIII., he was seated 
at the King’s table. Frankness of speech, however, was a 
quality upon which the Marshal particularly prided himself, 
and of which he gives us several examples. Not even Napoleon 
at his worst moments was spared the blunt directness of his 
tongue. We may note, by-the-way, that in spite of all the favours 
that he heaped upon them, Napoleon’s Marshals were sufti- 
ciently outspoken in their comments on their master. Macdonald 
tells a story of how upon one occasion, during the retreat from 
Leipsic, Augereau, who had been sent to his assistance, failed 
to support him. Meeting him amid the disorder of retreat 
the next day, he demanded an explanation of his conduct in 
deserting a comrade and disobeying Napoleon’s command. 
Augereau’s answer was perfectly simple :—“ That idiot does 
not know what he is about! Have you not observed that he 
has completely lost his head in these recent events, and in the 
catastrophe by which they have been followed? The coward! 
He abandoned and was prepared to sacrifice us all; and do 
you suppose that I am fool enough to let myself be killed or 
made prisoner for the sake of a Leipsic suburb? You should 
have done as I did,and have goneaway.” If that is a fair speci- 
men of the temper of Napoleon’s Generals during defeat and 
disaster, one is disposed to wonder how his armies ever hung 
together at all. Macdonald himself bears witness to an occa- 
sional incapacity, and what might almost be called cowardice, 
on the part of Napoleon in the days of his reverses,—both 
probably to be attributed to physical exhaustion and a kind 
of reckless despair at the thought that fortune was deserting 
him. Indeed, it is difficult to find even in Macdonald’s de- 
scription of his own relations with his chief, any trace of that 
blind faith and reverent awe with which Napoleon’s soldiers 
were supposed to regard him. The language that Augereau 
made use of was gentle compared to the abuse in which Van- 
damme is said to have indulged, though it must be admitted 
to the latter’s credit that he gave vent to his feelings after 
a victory, and not after a defeat. Macdonald at least 
was guiltless on that point, and though outspoken enough 
when his opinion was asked, was as little disposed to 
censure and reproach his leader behind his back, as he 
was to flatter him to his face in the days of prosperity. 
It is fairly evident, however, that neither he nor the other 

Generals were inspired with an implicit trust in Napoleon’s 
good luck and genius, and that, as arule, the other Marshals 
were almost as ready to thwart their master as they were to 
conspire against each other. Time after time Macdonald has 
to complain of the almost open treachery of his colleagues. 
It is extraordinary how, in spite of the jealousies and intrigues 
that were rife among his lieutenants, Napoleon managed to 
keep the control of his armies at all; and one rises from the 





perusal of Macdonald’s Recollections, in which he is very far 
from evineing a blind admiration of his hero, with an even 
higher opinion of Napoleon’s superhuman influence than one 
would have entertained from a more flattering report. 

Marshal Macdonald was the last to leave Napoleon after the 
capitulation of Paris, and the last to rejoin him when he re. 
entered France. He was also the last to desert Louis XVID, 
in the days of doubt and adversity. He was no politician; 
the Government, whatever it was, was always to him the 
Government to which he owed allegiance as a soldier, and it 
was an allegiance which he loyally paid. Apart from the 
interest which his Recollections have as throwing a curious 
light upon the relations of Napoleon with his Generals, they 
are also interesting as recording the life of a very honest and 
single-minded gentleman. In favour or in disgrace—and the 
Marshal was very often in the latter position, owing to the 
jealousy of his colleagues—he still remained the blunt and 
straightforward soldier. Modest he could hardly be said to 
be, but his simplicity of character is beyond all question. 





MASKELYNE v. SPOOK.* 


It is with no wish to disparage Dr. Weatherby’s share in this 
very readable little volume, that we have given our notice the 
above heading. But, as Dr. Weatherby himself most frankly 
owns, it is the collaboration of the famous Wizard of the 
Egyptian Hall that lends the work its chief attraction, and 
none but the most extraordinarily conscientious of readers will 
be able to resist the temptation of skipping the pages that 
precede the section contributed by Mr. Maskelyne. That 
they will be satisfied, we cannot honestly guarantee. Nine 
persons out of ten will probably turn to the chapters in ques- 
tion, hoping against all legitimate ground for hope, that Mr. 
Maskelyne will take them behind the scenes, so to speak, and 
reveal the modus operandi which enables him to play those 
tricks each of which is worth any two of the marvels achieved 
by the most magical of mediums. It is needless to say that 
in these expectations they will be grievously disappointed. 
Mr. Maskelyne has not the slightest intention of showing his 
hand, or placing his stock-in-trade at the disposal of the 
public. He takes his cue faithfully from his colleague, as 
who should say,— 
“There are few things in heaven and earth, O Weatherby, 
Beyond the ken of our philosophy,” 


and proceeds with perfect impartiality to turn the cold douche 
of scepticism and destructive analysis on Oriental Magic, 
Spiritualism, and Theosophy. As to the first-named class of 
phenomena, Mr. Maskelyne dwells at the outset with con- 
siderable force on the unhinging and distorting effect exerted 
upon the faculties of the average individual by the mere magic 
of the words “the East.” He would say, in fact—only that 
Latin is not his strong point—here, if ever, is a case of omne 
ignotum pro magnifico. People believe, or are prepared to 
believe, the tales of the astounding feats of the Oriental 
jugglers before they see them performed; so that in many 
cases they are as good as hypnotised. As to the tricks 
themselves, Mr. Maskelyne gives a careful analysis of 
the two most famous and best authenticated of all—the 
basket trick and the mango trick—which he reduces to 
the level of good Western conjuring. The point of the former 
is that the child who is put in the basket never leaves it, but 
assumes a posture which enables the operator to thrust the 
sword through the basket without touching it; while the child 
who comes running on at the end of the trick, is another child 
altogether, often a twin brother or sister of the subject. The 
mango trick is simply good sleight-of-hand, the plant in its 
successive stages being contained in the pockets of the cloth 
which is not given for examination. As to the more miracu- 
lous tricks—such as the chair thrown into the air and remaining 
fixed, up which various beasts are made to ascend and vanish 
—Mr. Maskelyne contents himself with observing that no 
trustworthy evidence as to their performance has ever been 
available. Briefly summed up, then, his attitude is this. 
Oriental jugglery, robbed of its atmosphere of romance 
and sentiment, has nothing in it to excite the envy of 
a good European conjurer. Travellers’ tales, and the 
wish to believe what is wonderful, especially when it is a long 
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way off, account for the traditional glamour in which the 
whole subject is enwrapped. 

Mr. Maskelyne’s chapter on “ Modern Spiritualism ” is, we 
need hardly say, a very lively performance. When Mr. 
Maskelyne exposed the Davenport Brothers, they retorted by 
asserting that the “manifestations” at the Egyptian Hall 
were proof positive that Messrs. Maskelyne and Cooke were 
themselves in league with the spirits. This tribute to his 
powers, however, has not softened Mr. Maskelyne’s heart, as 
may be gathered from the statement at the outset of this 
chapter: “ There does not exist, and there never has existed, 
a professed ‘medium’ of any note who has not been con- 
victed of trickery or fraud ;” and certainly Mr. Maskelyne’s 
own experience has not been calculated to induce in him a 
high opinion of the integrity of the race of mediums. His 
contempt for them is excessive, but it is not to be wondered 
at when one reads the story of Miss Fay. This once cele- 
brated medium, finding that her business was seriously 
affected by Mr. Maskelyne’s exposure of her tricks, made him 
an offer, through her manager, to come to London and explain 
publicly, for a sum of money, how she performed her tricks 
andimposed upon an eminent man of science. Mr. Maskelyne 
says he has her letter still in his possession. We cannot help 
regretting that Mr. Maskelyne did not see his way to close with 
her offer. At any rate, it isa pity that he did not reproduce 
it in these pages. On the exposure of Dr. Slade, Mr. Maske- 
lyne dwells with pardonable complacency, inasmuch as he 
was called as an expert in the case, and performed Slade’s 
tricks in the witness-box. With regard to the feats performed 
by Eglinton, Slade’s successor, Mr. Maskelyne relates how 
Eglinton was once invited by an old lady to meet Mr. Glad- 
stone, an invitation which he promptly accepted. ‘On this 
occasion, upon a prepared slate, the property of a medium, 
some writing appeared, and, as a matter of course, the 
ex-Premier failed to discover the trick.” We take this to 
imply no special disparagement of Mr. Gladstone’s vigilance ; 
Mr. Maskelyne probably means that to catch out a medium 
you must undergo a special training. Coming to the question 
of “ Materialisations,” Mr. Maskelyne makes a good point by 
insisting on the incongruity of the union of spirit and matter 
presented by their dress. ‘“ When spirits appear they never 
come in nuda veritas [sic]; they are always clothed in more or 
less light and gauzy raiment befitting their spiritual condition.” 
Are we to imagine, continues Mr. Maskelyne, that these 
robes are themselves the ghosts of those worn by the 
spirits when they were in the flesh ? For the alternative sup- 
position, that spirits are clothed in garments which can be 
handled, torn, and cut into relics, he dismisses as something 
at which the reason revolts. Table-turning and thought- 
reading, Mr. Maskelyne ascribes entirely to physical causes, 
the secret in both instances being the same,—viz., tired muscles 
and rapt attention. Spirit-photography is a very simple 
pastime, and an excellent instance of it is given on the frontis- 
piece. Finally, Mr. Maskelyne quotes at considerable length 
from the Seybert Commission,—the trump-card of his indict- 
ment. For this Commission owed its existence to the bequest 
of an enthusiastic American spiritualist, and instead of estab- 
lishing the truth of his creed, dealt it a most deadly blow. 
The Commissioners were so far above suspicion that even the 
mediums consulted were forced to admit their fairness. But in 
the result, they failed to discover a single genuine manifesta- 
tion. Spiritualism was thus fairly hoist with its own petard. 
Mr. Maskelyne calls attention to the very negative issue of the 
investigations of the Society of Psychical Research, and in view 
of the facts of the case and the character of the mediums, de- 
clares that it would be “better to suspect and be mistaken 
than to trust and be deceived.” The gist of his chapter on 
“Theosophy ” resides in the challenge,—* Why don’t they do 
something that cannot be imitated by trickery ? They accuse 
us,” continues Mr. Maskelyne, “of wishing to acquire know- 
ledge of these powers when our minds are not trained toa 
standard sufficiently high to enable us to use them properly. 
But we don’t want to know how these things are done; only 
that they can be done; otherwise we have no sort of guarantee 
that the study of the doctrines, the self-abnegation and con- 
tinued striving in the paths we are instructed to take, in order 
to attain to the high Theosophical level, will not be just so 
much time and effort wasted in the fruitless search for a 
mare’s nest.” That is excellently put. It isa pity, however, 
that Mr. Maskelyne did not see his way to abstain from his 





rather savage personal allusions to the late Madame 
Blavatsky. His position is so strong, that it is gratuitous 
to adopt the historic procedure recommended to the barrister 
with “no case.” 

Dr. Weatherby’s chapters call for no comment, as they 
make no pretence to originality. He has boiled down the 
results arrived at by such authorities as Drs. Maudsley, 
Hack Tuke, Symonds, Carpenter, and others, and served them 
up in a very palatable réchauffé. His own comments are 
generally very much to the point; but musicians will be 
amused at the following paragraph :—“ During the last years 
of his life Beethoven became absolutely deaf, but he heard his 
compositions as distinctly as when he had actually listened to 
them. This is another case proving that Brewster’s theory 
that a sense organ is always involved in hallucination is not a 
correct one.” All composers worth the name, deaf or not, 
hear their compositions in the “mind’s ear” in this way. To 
call it a hallucination is rather a large proposition when you 
have the tangible results in the shape of such a work as 
Schubert’s great Symphony in O, of which, as of scores of his 
scores, he never heard a note sounded in his lifetime. 





MR. C. BOOTH ON PAUPERISM.* 

WE rise from the perusal of this most instructive book with a 
feeling of dissatisfaction for which we feel it difficult to 
account, but which is probably due to overstrained expecta 

tion. Mr. Charles Booth is the most painstaking of statists ; 
he throws white light on every subject he touches, and he is 
free to an astonishing degree from the liability to be carried 
away by theories, which is the standing temptation of all who: 
devote themselves to the question he discusses. We agree too, 
in the main, with his leading idea, which is also that of Canon 
Blackley and Mr. Chamberlain. He maintains that the key- 
stone of the whole question of pauperism is the condition of 
the aged poor, meaning by aged, for reasons not worth giving 
here, all who are over sixty-five. It is true that the total pro- 
portion of aged pauperism is only one-fourth of the whole, 
343,000 out of 1,317,000 (p. 164); but then, it is this 
fourth with which it is so difficult to deal. It is of 
no use talking of this or that cause of pauperism in 
the aged, or blaming the panupers, or suggesting plans 
for improving them; there they are, a solid block of 
misery, for which, in accordance alike with Christianity and 
with English precedent, it is indispensable to provide. It is. 
possible to save the children, to “administer” the able-bodied, 
to punish the criminal; but so long as aged pauperism remains 
with us, we must be burdened with some system of relief. If 
we could but eliminate that, the remaining evil would, in Mr. 
Booth’s opinion, become manageable, and the hopeful might 
even look forward to a day when the extinction of pauperism 
as a condition of society would not be reckoned among the 
obvious impossibilities. “We have seen that strict adminis- 
tration, as things are, is a broken reed on which we cannot 
lean. Its principles, too fine for general use; its practices 
only adapted to village communities, where detailed know- 
ledge of every case is possible. Withdraw old age; if it be 
possible, withdraw the sick also; and the problem at once 
becomes manageable. We now spend £8,500,000 on poor 
relief, much of it mischievously. Take from the rates half 
this sum towards the cost of pensions, and under this pres- 
sure, relieved of the burthen of the old, there is no Board of 
Guardians in the country who could not very soon save a 
larger proportion than half the rates, with excellent effect on 
the character of the people and without fear of reaction. Life 
among the poorest might be based on independence, if their own 
old age and that of those who now hang heavily on them were 
secured. Chronic pauperism would be confined to a ne’er-do- 
well class, and might in the end be stringently regulated.” 
This view is, we think, substantially sound, and the main 
object of this book is to discuss the best methods of taking 
the aged altogether and for ever out of the pauper rolls. Mr. 
Booth objects to Canon Blackley’s scheme, which compels the 
young to deposit a sum, say of £6 10s., before they are twenty- 
one, first because it would not begin to operate on a large scale 
for forty years—a final objection—and secondly, because it 
would be, in fact, taxation, taxation of a special kind, and 
taxation confined to the unwilling. The class we most want to 
provide for is just the class which will not provide for itself, and 


* Pauperism, and the Endowment of Old Age. By Charles Booth. London : 
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which, therefore, will resist or evade by every means in its 
power an arrangement the advantages of which it will not 
perceive. He objects, for the same reasons, to Mr. Chamber- 
lain’s plan—which is Canon Blackley’s modified by an immense 
grant from the State, £15 for every £25—which would, 
moreover, cost £5,000,000 a year and upwards from the 
very beginning, while accomplishing nothing for the present 
generation. Mr. Booth supports both objections by figures 
and reasons for which we must refer our readers to his book, 
but which seem to us unanswerable; and then proceeds to 
state his own plan, which is nothing less than to set aside 
the idea of insurance, and to tackle the evil at once and 
boldly by granting to every man and woman in Eng- 
land and Wales, on attaining the age of sixty-five, a 
life-pension of £13 a year, or 5s. a week. This pen- 
sion would be granted irrespective of need, character, or 
previous history; would begin at once, as soon as the law 
passed; and would be accompanied by an entire withdrawal 
of outdoor relief. The cost would be met, like that of pensions 
to soldiers, out of taxation alone. Ina lengthy and extremely 
well-condensed series of arguments, Mr. Booth proceeds to 
argue that this scheme would be free from most of the objec- 
tions to all Poor-Laws. Being universal, the pension would 
inflict no stigma, and involve no socialistic injustice. Being 
so distant and so small, a bare livelihood, and, except when 
two or three persons shared together, an insufficient livelihood, 
it would not diminish the motive of the young to save, 
which, he contends, is most strongly felt by the well-to-do; 
and it wouldin no degree destroy filial piety, the obligation 
to provide for one’s own parents, for that objection, “if 
good at all, is good against any savings for old age, or at least 
against any encouragement of such savings, and therefore 
goes too far. If children ought to support their parents, it 
cannot be right for parents to save and so prevent them from 
performing this duty. But filial duty may be shown in many 
ways, and the relations of the rich to their children are not 
in fact worse than those of the poor; while looked at in the 
concrete, it is probable that thousands of old people with 5s. 
a week in hand will find a home with some son or daughter 
who otherwise must have seen them enter the workhouse.” 
And then, having disposed of these objections, Mr. Booth 
enters upon the greater one of cost. This, he admits, would 
be an addition to taxation of £17,000,000 a year, minus the 
small sum, as a maximum perhaps £2,000,000, but more pro- 
bably £1,000,000, which we might save by abolishing outdoor 
relief. This sum is a heavy one, but Mr. Booth thinks it one 
by no means impossible to raise, and though he disclaims any 
idea of suggesting the method, he does, in fact, suggest a 
rather elaborate plan :— 

“To raise fairly such a sum as this, indirect as well as direct 
taxes would be needed, and the ‘free breakfast table’ would 
become a dream of the past. It would be out of place for me to 
balance the claims of sugar, tea, and drink, or cf income tax and 
the death duties. I will only point out that a 4d.alb. on the 
sugar imported in 1891 would amount to over £6,000,000, that 2d. 
on tea would provide nearly £2,000,000, and that neither are im- 
possible taxes. Drink seems to be able always to supply another 
£2,000,000 when called upon. 3d. on the income tax is fully 
£6,000,000, and we have an adjustment of death duties in re- 
serve. It cannot be said that there would be any actual difficulty 
in raising whatever sum may be needed, nor in arranging the 
incidence of the new taxation so that all classes paid approxi- 
mately in proportion to their incomes, provided there be any 
general desire that the thing should be done.” 

The reader will up to this point probably be more or less 
in accord with Mr. Booth, whose extreme quietude of style is 
exceedingly seductive; but at this point he will draw a long 
breath, and ask in a dismayed voice: “ For what is this huge 
sacrifice to be madeP” An annual revenue of £17,000,000 
capitalised at 3 per cent. is more than £500,000,000 sterling, 
a new National Debt to be supported on our shoulders for 
ever! Mr. Booth does, indeed, say that it is not for ever, 
because there is no contract; but how is it ever to be shaken 
off? Poverty wili never cease, and to deprive the whole of 
the aged poor of their grand resource, in most cases their sole 
resource, at a blow, is a course which a Christian community 
will never take. It would, in an emergency, let the country 
perish of over-taxation first, or repudiate the National Debt, or 
sanction some huge scheme of confiscation. The burden once 
taken up must be permanent, and for what is the weary Titan, 
already so loaded, to take it up? In order to extinguish pau- 
perism? Nota bit of it, for as Mr. Booth himself admits in his 
able paragraphs on thrift, we have still to deal with all the 











pecuniary mischances which befall men and women before 
they are sixty-five,—have, in fact, to bear three-fourths of all 
the evil which we bear now. To make old age in England 
happy? Not a bit of it; the pension will be of value only 
to a limited class, and to them will yield so little that the very 
next cry would be that, in the name of Christian kindness, it 
must be doubled. All that would be effected would be that 
three hundred and forty thousand persons who now seek 
shelter from poverty in Poor-Law doles, or in residence 
in great and strictly managed asylums, would in future 
live lives of even more extreme poverty, but outside. For 
instead of the State provision making the aged welcome 
guests of the workers, its effect would be to encoura 
the workers to throw the whole responsibility of their 
relatives and friends upon the State. Mr. Booth will 
retort that a “stigma” will be removed, and that is 
partly true; but the “stigma” in many cases is deserved, 
and where it is not, it is surely a small thing to remove at go 
enormous a cost. It isa grant out of taxation Mr. Booth is 
proposing, and probably for an eighth of it, certainly for 
a fifth, we could turn the aged wards of the Unions into 
pleasant asylums for old age, or increase outdoor relief 
until it was, for the limited class, admittedly sufficient. It 
is in this respect, the immense disproportion between the 
end to be attained and the means of attaining it, that Mr. 
Booth’s book leaves so unsatisfactory an impression. He 
leaves pauperism as a problem almost where it is, but pro- 
vides a poverty-stricken asylum for old age at the cost of a 
new National Debt of five hundred millions sterling. We 
confess that seems to us unreasonable, and anything un. 
reasonable is so opposed to all that we gather of Mr. Booth, 
of his method of thinking and style of arguing, that it comes 
on his reader with a jar, as if a poet were pouring out discords, 
or-a statesman writing like Mr. Stead. The student pauses, 
doubts, and finally concludes that Mr. Booth is a weaker 
thinker than he has hitherto been reckoned. 

The object of this review is, of course, to discuss Mr. 
Booth’s book, and not to advance or decry any scheme for 
improving the Poor-Law; but we would ask him, simply as 
author, whether he has not omitted too completely one form 
of insurance against poverty which, if only because it is so 
common in the upper class, surely deserved a few words 
of acceptance or rejection. He disposes of Canon Blackley’s 
scheme and Mr. Chamberlain’s scheme; but there is a third 
of which he does not dispose. Suppose the State guarantees 
without aiding, except by paying expenses of management, a 
Universal Provident Office, empowered to receive from every 
man and woman 6d. a week throughout life, and to pay its 
value in a pension beginning at sixty. It is quite certain, if 
we understand the usual statements, that the provision would 
be ample,—more than ample, on Mr. Chamberlain’s figures. 
Is it certain that the body of the people would refuse to pay 
anything of the kind? They do not refuse at Stroud; and 
we believe that their supposed reluctance is due solely to an 
ignorance which their usual leaders could dispel,—which Mr. 
Gladstone, for example, could turn into assent almost in a 
single speech. 


HEAVY-LADEN, AND OLD-FASHIONED FOLK.* 


THE “ Pseudonym Library” contains only short stories by 
authors who do not publish under their own name,—not a 
particularly good reason for constituting them into a class of 
their own. But we suppose that the good sense and discrimina- 
tion of the editor make up for the caprice of this rather 
arbitrary appeal to unsatisfied curiosity as the only ground 
for the selection of a special library. Certainly the first and 
last of the series, the stories of ‘‘ Mademoiselle Ixe” and “Ilse 
Frapan,” were well worth publication, for they are the composi- 
tionsof authors with the true literary touch anda genuine origin- 
ality of theirown. Mrs. Macdonell, who has translated the two 
stories of this rising Hamburg authoress for us, tells us what 
we can well imagine, that her task, especially as regards the 
second tale, “Old-Fashioned Folk,” was one of considerable 
difficulty, and that it would, indeed, never have been accom- 
plished had not “a master-hand” which she is not per- 
mitted to name, come to the rescue. But whatever the 
difficulties of the task, no trace of their existence now 
remains. Mrs. Macdonell’s work reads like an English 





* Ilse Frapan : Heavy-Laden, and Old-Fashioned Folk. Translated by Helen 
A, Macdonell, ‘‘The Pseudonym Library.’’ London: T. Fisher Unwin. 
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and a very good English original too, though the 
story itself bears every evidence of perfect intimacy with those 
odd corners of Hamburg life on which its vigorous and fresh 
young writer has actually drawn for her vivid pictures. 

“ Heavy-Laden ” is a tragic story, a story of murder, flight, 
and bitter remorse,—we cannot say repentance, for of that 
there is little trace, unless the willingness to lose life in saving 
another's may always be regarded as proof positive of 
penitence for having destroyed life in the heat of passion,— 
which we cannot admit. It is told with almost as much vigour 
and realism as Dickens’s story of the murder, flight, and 
bitter remorse of Sikes at the close of Oliver Twist. We do 
not think that any one can read it without being impressed 
by its power. But the title, as well as the closing sentence, 
betrays a little of that excess of sympathy with the 
«“heavy-laden” conscience of the sinner, which is betrayed 
by requiring no further evidence of penitence than the 
keen suffering of remorse. At first we are led to suppose 
that the story chiefly concerns itself with the simple and 
delicately sketched factory-girl who is the occasion of her 
husband’s jealousy; but we soon learn that its real interest 
is to centre in his own fierce and unrestrained vindictive- 
ness, and not in his wife’s almost innocent love of admiration. 
The story is admirably told, but we cannct admit that “the 
merciful waters” in which Klefecker is swallowed up at its 
close, could possibly have rid him of “his grievous burden.” 

The more perfect gem is, however, to be found in the 
second and still shorter story, “Old-Fashioned Folk.” The 
description of the two sets of twins in the old Hamburg store, 
of their elderly devotion to each other, and of the passionate 
anxiety of the other three when the younger brother,—called 
“the boy,” who is nevertheless thirty-six,—is delayed on the 
night of a great thunderstorm on his return to Hamburg 
across the Elbe, is told with more than a touch of Dickens’s 
quaint humour and foree. Then there enters into the story an 
interloper, Herr Tewes, a widower, who is a thriving furniture- 
dealer, and who is supposed by the other three to have rescued 
“the boy” from the Elbe at the landing-stage where both 
Herr Tewes and Johann got a sousing in the river. In 
reality it was Johann who had rescued Herr Tewes; but this 
Johann, in his modesty, had entreated Herr Tewes to conceal 
from his brother and sisters; and Herr Tewes, who is vain, 
pretentious, and a little of a humbug, is only too willing 
to accept the glory of a deliverer. He is disposed, too, to 
follow up his advantage by replacing his lost wife with the 
twin-sister of Johann, and she is misled by her overflowing 
gratitude to the man who saved, as she supposes, her brother’s 
life, into consent, though the widower’s departed Maria has 
been only six months in her grave. The disapprobation of 
Johann is silent but evident; and as Hannchen really cares 
infinitely more for Johann than she does for Herr Tewes, 
the situation gradually becomes more and more strained. The 
vanity of her elderly suitor is hurt, and a mutual dislike 
springs up between him and Johann, which at last brings the 
engagement to an end, to the great delight of both pairs of 
twins, who celebrate the breaking-off of the match with much 
more joy and effusion of sentiment than that with which they 
had celebrated the betrotkal. The holiday trip in which 
Herr Tewes betrays his real vulgarity, and so completely dis- 
illusions not only the elder twins but also Hannchen, is told 
with superlative skill. There is no touch of exaggeration in 
it, but the complete alienation of the tender-hearted and 
mutually devoted Hamburgers from the vain and vulgar- 
minded Hamburger, is brought out as only true literary 
genius could have brought it out; and the part played in the 
drama by ‘ Dumpling,’ the favourite dog of the Becker family, 
is described with genuine humour. “Ilse Frapan,” who 
may, we hope, soon cast off her very awkward pseudonym, 
and appear before the world under her real name, has un- 
questionably, if she lives and works, a remarkable literary 
future before her. 


original, 





BOETHIUS.* 
THIs is another specimen of the excellent work which the 
Cambridge Essay Prizes either originate or encourage. Mr. 
Stewart modestly excuses the publication of his volume by 
pleading the obligation laid upon him by the conditions of the 
founder’s will. No such plea, we can assure him, was neces- 


* Bocthius: an Essay. By Hugh Fraser Stewart. Edinburgh ani London: 
Elackwood and Sons, 1891. 


sary. The intrinsic interest of the subject, and the learning 
and ability with-which it is treated in these pages, afford a 
sufficient justification. 

The Hulsean Prize, which was won by the essay, expanded 
and developed into the book now before us, has, we believe, 
a theological purpose, and is intended to further the study 
of Church history or Christian apologetics. It became 
necessary, therefore, for Mr. Stewart to discuss the question 
of his author’s religious attitude. This had remained virtually 
undisputed “for more than a thousand years, from the eighth 
to the eighteenth century.” He was even regarded as a 
martyr for the Catholic faith, sealing with his blood, it was 
suggested, his testimony for Athanasian doctrine as against 
the Arianism of the Visigothic King Theodoric. There were, it 
is true, writers who criticised the spirit of the De Consolatione, 
as savouring too much of Platonism, and who found some- 
thing like a scandal in the marked absence of all Christian 
topics from a work composed under circumstances which 
should have made them especially apropriate. “The whole 
work,” says Mr. Yule, who writes on Boethius in the Dictionary 
of Christian Biography, “with the exception of words and 
phrases (e.g., adunatio, angelica virtute, coxternus, purgatoria 
clementia), which imply nothing more than an acquaintance 
with Christian writers, might have been written, as far as 
theology is concerned, by Cicero himself.” But then, a certain 
halo of Christian belief was thrown over the Consolatio 
by the theological tractates, asserting orthodox doctrine as 
against heretical teachers, especially Arius, Nestorius, and 
Eutyches, which were unhesitatingly ascribed to Boethius. 
It was not till the beginning of the eighteenth century that 
the Boethian authorship of the tractates was doubted. It was 
then that Gottfried Arnold asserted their spuriousness. He 
was followed by other critics who denied that Boethius was in 
any sense a Christian. Mr. Stewart gives an interesting 
summary of the controversy. He rejects the ingenious 
theory that the Christian part of the Consolatio has been 
lost, the part that survives being devoted to showing what 
philosophy could do, while the later books would have ex- 
hibited a more excellent way. But he is quite certain that 
Boethius was at least outwardly a Christian; less he could not 
have been to have held office under a King who, heretical as 
he was, undoubtedly demanded from his ministers a profession 
of Christian belief. And he gives what seems to us an 
excellent account of the undoubtedly indifferent tone which 
characterises the Consolatio :— 

“The gloom and silence of the dungeon, the terrible conscious- 

ness of desertion by his friends, the enforced idleness, would have 
driven any ordinary man mad, much more one of Boethius’s vast 
mental activity and insatiate appetite for work. He tries verse- 
writing, but finds that it does him more harm than good, leaving 
him exhausted and unstrung ; his present excited mood is not the 
one for theology ; a philosophical dialogue with occasional inter- 
ludes of song shall be his diversion, and help him to bear the 
ghastly companionship of his own thoughts. Whenever his 
bitterness overmasters him and he is giving way to the sense of 
his wrongs, he can call in a physician who will enable him to 
pause and look dispassionately on the uncertainty of human 
wishes and his miserable state; who will brace his faculties, and 
perhaps recover for him something of his ancient skill in reasoning. 
This consummation is certainly reached towards the end of the 
dialogue, where the pupil proves himself by no means unequal to 
the severe catechetical discipline to which his mistress subjects 
him. But the passages where the writer lets his heart speak and 
gives his brain a rest, of which the fine peroration to the fifth 
book is a notable example, show that Boethius, had he chosen, 
might have touched a chord within us which no amount of logical 
thrust and parry can set vibrating.” 
Later on, Mr. Stewart suggests that the philosopher, disap- 
pointed at the course which events had taken, turned from 
the fruitless struggle, as it seemed to him, between orthodoxy 
and heresy, to seek the guidance of an earlier thinker and 
teacher in philosophy. The question is not a little compli- 
cated by the peculiar position of Theodoric, an Arian monarch, 
who yet for political reasons supported the spiritual claims of 
the Roman See. On the whole, Mr. Stewart’s opinion inclines 
to the genuineness of the tractates, both from internal evi- 
dence and from the external proof afforded by the curious 
fragment which is called the Anecdoton Holderi. This pur- 
ports to be part of a work by Cassiodorus, and distinctly 
attributes the theological works to Boethius. 

We could wish that Mr. Stewart had included in his argu- 
ment the closely parallel case of Ausonius, of whom Gibbon 





declares with emphasis that he remained a pagan to the end 
of his days, while Bayle asserts with equal assurance that 
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he was a Christian. Here, too, we have theological poems 
the genuineness of which no one has questioned, on the one 
side, and on the other, no little evidence of a practical 
pagan spirit. This is not so much shown by the gross- 
ness of some of the poems—the Italian literature of the 
Renaissance often united a nominal Christianity with an 
impurity which matched the worst effusions of paganism 
—as by the non-Christian character of the verse which comes 
most directly from his heart. His memorial verses on kins- 
folk, colleagues, and friends, are instinct with genuine feeling, 
but they are not lightened by a single gleam of Christian 
feeling. Yet these would be occasions where we should most 
expect to find some expression of it. If Ausonius, a Christian 
when he is at the Court of a Christian Emperor, relapses into 
paganism when he is in his study, it is not surprising to find 
Boethius undergoing something of the same change when he 
passes from the presence of Theodoric to his prison cell. Dis- 
putants about the belief of the two writers remind one of the 
old story of the shield with its gold and silver sides. Both 
showed a golden side to their Royal employers, a silver side 
to their friends and family. 

Mr. Stewart gives an excellent analysis of the Consolatio, 
and discusses its philosophy with much acumen and force. 
This is perhaps the most valuable part of his book. Another 
interesting section is the description of our own King Alfred’s 
translation, or, as it might almost be called, adaptation, of the 
Consolatio. The good King set about the work because he 
believed that it would tend to the edification of his subjects ; 
and with this object in view, he did not scruple to Christianise 
the too philosophical original. Another great Englishman 
who translated Boethius’s work was Chaucer; while he makes 
a pointed reference to it in his Troylus and Chryseyde. Mr. 
Stewart feels himself compelled to formulate an indictment 
against the great poet’s scholarship; and, indeed, some of the 
errors which he quotes are very curious. Facinorum, “ of 
wicked felons ;” fluctus avidum mare, “the sea so greedy to 
flowen ;” quasi vero credamus, “right as we trowen,” are 
instances. Mr. Stewart differs, we see, from Professor Morley, 
holding the translation to be a work of Chaucer’s later years. 
Perhaps he had forgotten his Latin; that is not an uncommon 
incident of later life. 








CURRENT LITERATURE. 
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Missionaries in China. By Alexander Michie. (E. Stanford.)— 
Mr. Michie brings the results of a long experience to bear on this 
difficult question. He points out that from various causes, one of 
them being that the introduction of missions was forced on the 
Chinese Government from without, missionaries are hated through- 
out China. China is tolerant of Buddhism and Islam: why does 
it hate Christianity? Race-hatred goes for much. It is the 
religion of the detested Western barbarians. (We of the West, 
it must be remembered, reciprocate this feeling to the utmost.) 
Then there is the universal belief in the kidnapping of children. 
The orphanages give rise to this suspicion. And, indeed, if the 
Catholic Missions do what they are doing in the neighbourhood of 
Lake Tanganyika, and buy children wholesale, no one can wonder 
at it. We cannot follow Mr. Michie through his arguments; but 
they are worth considering, as is the modus vivendi which he pro- 
poses. In 1870, the Chinese Government proposed regulations which 
are, indeed, very distasteful to Western minds, but have yet, from 
their point of view at least, much to recommend them. One thing 
is certain,—that missions cannot be supported by foreign force. 
This is an arrangement that contradicts the principles of 
Christianity. Church Work in North China, with a Preface by 
C. P. Scott, Bishop in North China (S.P.C.K.), does not touch on 
these difficulties, but details the progress—satisfactory, as far as 
it goes—of mission work in the country intersected by the Imperial 
Canal. 


Pictorial Atlas to Homer’s Iliad and Odyssey. By Dr. R. Engle- 
mann and W. C. F. Anderson. (H. Grevel and Co.)—This is a 
largely increased and improved edition of a work which appeared 
some time ago. “ The present edition,” writes Professor Anderson 
in his preface, “is about three times as bulky as the original 
work. It contains 225 illustrations of the poems, almost equally 
divided between the two. An epitome of the Iliad and the 
Odyssey is given, and the pictures are assigned to the passages 
to which they refer. These pictures include designs actually 
illustrative of the poems, cognate designs from other sources, and 
some representing legends to which Homer alludes. They come 











from all sources, Greek, Oriental, and Roman. The text supplies 
a useful comment on their characteristics, &c. Every school 
library should possess this book. It is of the very highest interest 
——We may also mention the appearance of a new edition of ‘ 
most readable volume, Letters to Dead Authors, by Andrew Lang 
(Longmans). 


A Primer to Browning. By Mary F. Wilson. (Macmillan,)— 
Miss Wilson gives a chapter commendably brief on Browning’s 
life, concerning herself, as is right, with its literary activity. 4 
second chapter, on the poet’s characteristics, follows; the third, 
oceupying about four-fifths of the volume, supplies “ Introduc- 
tions to the Poems.” We do not propose to follow Miss Wilson 
in her criticisms. They are, for the most part, such as we heartily 
approve, truly appreciative, without being flattering. The section 
on Browning’s defects shows that the writer sees the limitations 
of her subject, while the carefulness and completeness of her 
study are abundantly manifested by the introductions. 


Dare Macdonald: a Romance of the Riviera. By E. R. Macnicol, 
(Alexander Gardner.)—This romance of the Riviera has for its 
hero Dare Macdonald, a little boy nearly five years old, who is 
very natural though very precocious for his age, who has very 
pretty manners, makes apt remarks, has an accident, and shows 
his cleverness by not dying. These virtues are all in favour of 
the young hero, and we may add of, evidently, the young writer 
for though called a romance, the romance is of the simplest type 
possible, and so far from being unnatural, reads like a literal 
transcript from hotel life at Nice. Unfortunately, lifelike con- 
versations, except in rare cases, are not deeply interesting, and 
the talk of the heroines—one Scotch and the other American—in 
this book are not the exception, though the young ladies are 
irreproachable in their behaviour. The American girl has a lover, 
and marries him in haste when he is ill; the other finds a lover in 
the person of a Scotch doctor, but she has to wait two years to 
satisfy her father that the mild gambling Dr. Gordon has indulged 
in is not a rooted habit; after that period, however, they marry 
and are happy ever after. We said, a transcript from life; but we 
must except the poor foreigners, whose tongue is hopelessly spelt 
and written. Here isan example of the author’s French :—“ Tais 
toi, imbécile ton fin sera la misére.—Mieux 14, que toute ma vie !— 
Allons donc; pas des discussions travaillens!” This display of 
ignorance is unpardonable. 


On the Heights of Himalay. By A. Van der Naillen. (Gay and 
Bird, London; John W. Lowell Company, New York.)—In the 
publisher’s preface to the second edition of On the Heights of 
Himalay, we are told that this theosophic novel has already been 
received “ with exceptional favor ;” this, we conclude, means in 
America, so that the English critic feels a little shy of offering 
any adverse opinion, especially as the author declares the story 
to be true in the main; but, fortunately, the publishers add that 
“the work has appealed most strongly to seekers after light in 
theosophic thought, and that it has supplied a philosophy par- 
ticularly needed by those who have left beaten and unsatisfactory 
paths, but) who have lacked the confidence to cross the threshold 
of the more advanced, and therefore more technical teachers.” 
To such, doubtless, this wisdom from the Himalay will bring both 
light and comfort; but the common mortal, not seeking after 
light in theosophic thought, will find great calls made upon his 
faith in the miraculous, and will feel bewildered by the presence 
of persons whose thoughts, words, and deeds cannot be judged by 
any of the rules which guide his own life. Perhaps, too, that de- 
lightful“ Mr. Isaacs” led us to expect that theosophy would beallied 
to literary finish, which conjunction made us accept miracles with 
alight heart; but in the book before us, though the theosophic 
thought is explained in good, clear English, the romance is 
expressed in high-flown language which verges on the ludicrous, 
and is accompanied by a great deal of swooning on the 
part of the ladies; whilst the mixture of the enterprising 
American and the visionaries, the Aztec Queen, “one of the 
direct descendants of the Montezumas,” and the Roman Catholic 
Bishop of Simla, who keeps a magic glass in his pocket, all jostle 
each other without, as far as the story is concerned, any real 
unity of composition. Mr. Van der Naillen should have contented 
himself with pure philosophy or theosophy, leaving romance- 
writing to unphilosophical authors. Apart from the story, which, 
whether true or imaginary, is not interesting, the author advances 
scientific explanations of the wonders of the East,—by this we 
mean, of course, explanations which satisfy him. Arthur Clement 
de Silvereau, “a prince by birth and of the highest nobility of 
France,” had entered the Church because he had fallen in love 
with the daughter of a King of France. She was a “human 
magnet,” so naturally she attracted him ; but she had to marry a 
licentious, profligate King, and in consequence her lover turned 
into a “Trappist Friar”’ We next find him as “ Bishop in the 
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city of Simla ;” but one day, after ten years in India, the Prince- 
Bishop witnessed the well-known Basket trick and the Mango 
trick. This so moved his spirit that he felt impelled to obey the 
order to visit the Masters of the Himalayas. The Brahman said: 
«Mount your saddle-horse, turn toward the mountains to the 
west, and thus you will be guided until your destination is 
reached. Have faith!” The Masters have recognised him as 
one of their own, and wish to instruct him. This part of the book 
is very interesting; the Bishop has faith, and becomes an ardent 
disciple of the Adepts, whose astral bodies float through the air 
and through the book in a fascinating manner, entirely subjuga- 
ting the new convert. Evidently he is ignorant of the sceptic 
who tried to photograph the quick-growing plant, with the result 
of obtaining only the pot on the negative. We do not wish to 
dispute the power of mind over matter, but we prefer keeping 
them a little more distinct than the Bishop was willing to do. We 
have lately been assured that mind can produce a blister on 
the skin without the aid of material fire; mind, therefore, can 
perhaps as easily produce a flowery plant. A person in the hyp- 
notic trance can see anything he is told to see without that 
thing being really present; so perhaps hypnotism can explain 
the Indian tricks without our having to believe that a 
seed can become a flowery plant in twenty minutes. “ Oc- 
cultism,” the Brahman says to the Bishop, “‘as you will see, 
disappears when understanding enters. I repeat that it is simply 
by means of a thorough knowledge of the higher laws of Nature, 
by a perfect comprehension of its most subtle forces, that all those 
so-called miracles or magical performances can take place.” We 
wish to be quite fair to the “higher laws of Nature,” but in this 
book they do strange if interesting things; they manufacture 
magic glasses,- they disintegrate solid matter very easily, they 
place invisible hinges on rocks which swing back to let the 
disciple of the Masters pass through, they tinkle melodious bells 
on every possible occasion, and altogether behave in a much more 
original manner than the ordinary laws of Nature. Alas! we fear 
we belong to that section which can enjoy On the Heights of 
Himalay without being influenced by its philosophy, or, to quote 
the words of the author, we are the “one skeptic ” who, “ pro- 
jecting his destructive vibration upon the delicate auric structure, 
is often sufficient to prevent materialisation.” 

Rick; or, the Récidiviste: a Romance of Australian Life. By 
David Falk. (Trischler and Co.)—Récidiviste, the second title 
of Rick, is the word colloquially used to signify a French 
convict deported to the penal settlement of Caledonia. These 
convicts frequently escape to the various Australian Colonies, 
much to the annoyance of the Colonists; and in the preface the 
author suggests that a strong protest should be made against this 
convict settlement, as was formerly made against Botany Bay. 
The story shows plainly, in the person of M. Jacques Ranq, that a 
récidiviste is a most dangerous and unpleasant acquaintance, 
whose polite French manners hide a bloodthirsty villain. The 
story of Rick (an abbreviation for Rachel) is interesting and well 
told; it belongs to that period when a story had a plot consisting 
of a mystery, a villain or two, an injured heroine and her cham- 
pion, and always ended happily. But, unfortunately, the style of 
the writing is an imitation of Dickens, and a great master should 
never be copied. As the book belongs to our own time, and is, 
moreover, called “A Romance of Australia,” we are disappointed 
not to find more local colour; but the child-nation, like the 
child-man, is often imitative before it is original. Rick, 
whose identity is the subject of the mystery, is a pretty 
character, especially as a child; indeed, the children are all 
delightful. But there is one false note in the book, when her 
supposed brother, Philip Masters—who has given up loafing ways 
in order to take care of his little sister till she is grown up— 
finding he is not her brother, makes love to her, and she accepts 
him as her lover, though she is already engaged to an excellent 
young man. Happily, Philip dies from the bad effects of being 
knocked on the head by the villain, and Rick comes into a pro- 
perty and eventually marries the unselfish lover ; but the episode 
jars against good taste, and could easily have been avoided. More- 
over, it causes the author to give us this old-fashioned sentiment, 
belonging to the “ Keepsake” age of sensibility :—“ Twice and 
sometimes three times a year, King [her husband] takes her 
down to Melbourne to utter a whispered prayer and shed a tear 
over Philip’s grave.” Evidently the tear was always ready, 
whether the pair found it convenient to go twice or three times 
to the capital of Victoria. 

A Vicar's Wife. By Evelyn Dickinson. (Methuen and Co.)— 
Evidently the clergy have not yet been restored to the favour of 
the novelist, for the Vicar in the story of The Vicar’s Wife does 
scant credit to his cloth. A good deal of cleverness has been 
expended, and we must say, wasted, on this novel, for though the 





book is readable, its characters possessing a certain amount of 





vitality, it does not seem to answer any known or imagined pur- 
pose which a writer could set before himself. We do not say that 
it is impossible for an enthusiastic girl of twenty-four, such as 
Lucia Wilbraham is represented, to fall in love on short 
acquaintance with a handsome Vicar who speaks in stilted 
language ; but it is improbable that such a girl, who is after- 
wards represented as clever, and as showing extraordinary self- 
restraint and some principle, should have married in this fashion. 
Her brother, who is also her guardian, could easily have found 
out Markham Fletcher’s past life, and could have verified his 
suspicions that the Vicar had bought his living, and was alto- 
gether unworthy of his position; and in real life he would have 
done so. The ordinary intelligent reader, and certainly the 
critic, does require probability to make him take an interest in 
such a sombre story. As it stands, we might call it the history 
of a madman, for before the honeymoon is over, the Vicar dis- 
closes a temper which is akin to madness, and till the end of the 
book he swears, curses, smashes the crockery and the furniture, 
and never shows a spark of natural affection for wife, daughter, 
or any other human being besides himself. We shall not disclose 
the plot, because there is none; indeed, we did hope that the 
Vicar’s conduct might be explained by a past murder or two; but 
we were disappointed, so that we can but echo the speech of the 
Vicar’s wife to her husband: “ You are mad; I have nothing more 
to say to all this.” 

The Dramatic Essays of Charles Lamb. With a Preface by 
Brander Matthews. (Chatto and Windus.)—Mr. Matthews has 
a good appreciation of Lamb, and expresses it neatly and well. 
We do not see so much similarity as he seems to do between 
Lamb’s humour and the American type of that faculty. But as 
this is the highest praise which Mr. Matthews can devise for a 
writer whom he admires, we need not quarrel with it. He adds 
some interesting particulars about the dramatic history of Mr. 
H Brought out here in December, 1806, and, as every one 
knows, most unequivocally damned, it was produced in New York 
in the March of the following year, and again at Philadelphia in 
1812. Mr. W. B. Wood, who acted the principal part, says in his 
“ Personal Recollections ” (published in 1854) : “ Charles Lamb’s 
excellent farce of Mr. H. met with extraordinary success, and 
was acted an unusual number of nights.” It is a curious thing 
that no one ever thought it worth while to inform the author of 
the event. Possibly our friends on the other side were not then 
quite as hardened in the matter of literary “ conveyance ” as they 
afterwards became, and were positively ashamed. 





The Life of an Artist. By Jules Breton. Translated by Mary 
J. Serrano. (Sampson Low, Marston, and Co.)—M. Breton tells 
us with much simple pathos, not without an occasional stroke of 
humour, the story of his childhood, during which his first impulse 
to Art seems to have come,—suggested by the “ painter Renny,” as 
he calls him, a local decorator. This occupies a hundred and 
more pages. A vivid description of some months passed at a 
seminary follows. This life was less satisfactory, and the oppor- 
tunities of indulging the growing passion for Art but few. 
M. Breton confesses to having stolen some paints which a fellow- 
student possessed, and acknowledges the lad’s generosity in saying 
nothing about it. A smaller offence, but one that led to worse 
consequences, was drawing a dog in a cassock, with a book between 
its paws, and labelling it, ‘‘' The Abbé Coco Reading his Breviary.” 
The brutal punishment inflicted for this joke resulted in the 
young artist being transferred to the College of Douai. Before 
long, we are introduced to the gracious Florentine, afterwards to 
be the author’s wife, and then to M. Debique, in whose studio he 
began his regular studies. A course at Antwerp, under Wappen, 
then (1846) a painter of high reputation, followed. In 1847, Jules 
Breton took up his residence at Paris. Here he studied under 
Drolling, who bestowed on a little study of still-life which he 
showed him at his first introduction, the high praise of saying : 
“Ttis divinely painted.” This favour, however, was not continued. 
The master took a prejudice against the pupil, and perpetually 
relegated his drawings to the last place. On one occasion the 
young artist made two of some subject which had been set. One 
was put last, as usual; to the other, in which he had disguised his 
style, the first place was accorded. He took a vivid interest in 
the Revolution of 1848. But we cannot follow this interesting 
story. What the writer tells us, whether it is of himself, of his 
friends, or of Art, is always worth reading. 


Palms and Pearls: or, Scenes in Ceylon. By Alan Waters. 
(Bentley and Sons.)—Mr. Waters begins with a practical chapter, 
which the intending visitor to Ceylon may study with profit. Not 
the least useful bit of advice that he gives is: “ Don’t try to find 
out how your food is cooked.” A chapter on “Singhalese History,” 
with its four epochs of Native, Portuguese, Dutch, and British 
rule, follows. The people and the country are then described 
briefly and effectively. Among the most interesting objects 
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about which Mr. Waters writes—and he always writes in an 
excellent style—is the bo-tree of Anaradhapoora, the oldest tree, 
our author thinks, that there is in the world. He does not hesi- 
tate to express his belief in its reputed age of 2,179 years. Its 
planting is attributed to the year 288 B.C., and the records of its 
ecistence are, if not absolutely continuous, still such as to afford 
a strong presumption that the claim of antiquity is well founded. 
Here is a specimen of Mr. Waters’s graphic powers. He is 
describing a night view from Adam’s Peak :— 

“It was nearly full moon, and by her light I could see the 
crests of the surrounding mountains with great distinctness, while 
in every nearer cleft and gully below lay impenetrable shadows 
that made them look as of depth unfathomable. Masses of 
pearly-gray mist floated hither and thither in fantastic shapes, 
from which now and again a fragment of cloud would detach 
itself and stream away on a voyage of discovery on its own 
account. -Then borne along by the restless night air, cloudy 
battalions would come sweeping past, breaking themselves in 
feathery foam against the battlements of the steep mountain 
DAPTIONS, 6 os 5 As morning came on apace the wind fell, and 
the first level sunbeams from over the Kandyan Hills lit up what 
looked like a glassy expanse of water, the colour of the down on a 
cygnet’s breast, studded with countless wooded islands; a decep- 
tion of Nature, which without the aid of memory it was difficult 
to conceive of as a mere fanciful creation, until beneath the 
gathering power of the thirsty Sun-god, mist and shadow and cloud 
had rolled away, and beneath me lay once more the fine outlines 
of rock and wood and mountain.” 

The concluding chapters of the volume are given to the fauna and 
flora of the island. 


The Public School Year-Book, 1891-92. (Swan Sonnenschein and 
Co.)—The “ Three Public-School Men—Eton, Harrow, and Win- 
chester ”—who, as we learn from the title-page, are the editors of 
this volume, do not seem to have yet made up their minds as to 
what is a “public school.” This is the third year of publication, 
and the present issue contains, we are told, ten new names; but 
it is impossible to form a definition which would include all the 
schools given and exclude all others. What is the difference 
between a “public school” and a “ grammar school”? Why are 
foundations of great antiquity and in a most effective condition, 
that could be named, omitted? The Pall Mall Gazette published 
a list of scholarships won, to which certainly objection might be 
taken, but from which the editors might have learnt something. 
Any school of respectable numbers, not a private venture, sending 
up scholars habitually to the University, ought to be included. 
So it seems to a writer who has no personal interest in the matter. 
So far as it goes, the volume is of value. 


The Year of Miracle. By Fergus Hume. (Routledge and Sons.) 
—Dr. Rebelspear is a clever young physician, but he has no prac- 
tice. Having no practice, he is hardly an eligible suitor for the 
hand of a young lady, daughter of a wealthy but, as usual in 
fiction, wicked baronet. One has every wish to see the young man 
prosperous and happy, but a plague that depopulates London is 
almost too large a price to pay for it. However, this is what 
happens. It must be allowed, however, that incidental advan- 
tages follow to other people. “The plague had cleansed as with 
fire the slums of Whitechapel and the low parts of London of their 
criminal population, and seeing that only the strong and 
healthy were left, these were made to work. Idleness was not 
permitted to either man or woman; marriage between those 
weakly, either mcrally or physically, was forbidden,” &c. Finally, 
“disease, crime, and poverty” are to be abolished in the near 
future from the midst of the English race. For all that a plague 
would not be too much to pay. 


British Edible Fungi. By M. C. Cooke. (Kegan Paul, Trench, 
and Co.)—Mr. Cooke gives us here a work of great practical utility. 
The waste that goes on through the general ignorance of the nature 
of British fungi is a commonplace; and yet very few make an 
effort to apply it. Here there is an exclusion of all matter that 
does not immediately concern the subject. The poisonous fungi 
are not mentioned; only the edible varieties are described and 
pictured in coloured illustrations. The colour, it will be 
recognised, is a great assistance. One might say that is a neces- 
sity, if we are to identify the varieties. The volume concludes 
with a list of the edible fungi. Even those who know generally 
that there is a great number of these growths, will be surprised to 
learn that the varieties number one hundred and ninety-six. Some 
of these are noted as almost worthless, or of very rare occurrence ; 
but, after making a most liberal deduction, we may say that 
there are a hundred and fifty kinds which might be used for food 
but are not. 


Winifrede’s Journal. By Emma Marshall. (Seeley.)—This is a 
good specimen of Mrs. Marshall’s work. Her heroine is the niece 
of a mercer in Exeter, and we make her acquaintance at the time 
when the troubles of the latter days of Charles I. are beginning. 





Two lovers, one an apprentice of the Puritan persuasion, the i 








other a gay Cavalier of a good Devonshire family, provide a sufi- 
cient interest for the story ; and then we have the stately figura 
of Bishop Hall. The good Bishop’s translation from Exeter to 
Norwich makes a change of scene, and so gives variety to the 
story. Winifrede takes, as might be expected, a strongly Royalist 
view of affairs, and is not, nor indeed could be expected to be, 
always just. These books ought to be written in pairs, or we 
might have the impressions of a Puritan maiden set over against 
those that come from the other side. Prubably a diarist who 
should show a judicial temper would be far less readable than 
Winifrede Carew, née Bridgeman. 


Gentle and Brave, and other Tales. (W. Whiteley.)—A young 
lady, who gives her name and age as “ Margaret, aged nine,” 
dedicates these little stories to her “darling Papa and Mama.? 
That they are better written than much that comes into our 
hands from authors of thrice the age, to say the least, does not 
prevent us from hoping that “Papa and Mama” will not allow 
another venture of this kind. We may quote in anew sense the 
Horatian “nonum prematur in annum,”—i.e., “let the author be 
kept silent for nine years more, or, indeed, for longer. By that 
time, the pen which wrote the fable of ‘‘ The Disobedient Adder,” 
the best thing in the volume, should do some good work. 


Some Tates.—Through To-Day. (Kegan Paul, Trench, and Co.) 
—That this is a clever, well-written book, soon becomes evident to 
the reader, who will not find, we imagine, any temptation to skip, 
But when he has reached the end, he will probably be at some 
loss to know what he has been reading about. Some subtle 
characterisation, some passages showing no little insight into 
thought and feeling, some graphic sketches of Nature, and 
description not less graphic of life, he will remember ; but he will 
miss the unity of design that alone makes a deep and lasting 
impression. Rachel Deane, who is really Rachel Irving, is an 
orphan who does not know her parentage. She passes through 
life with many interesting experiences, chief among them being 
her relations with a certain Mr. Edgar, always a somewhat doubt- 
ful personage, and showing more and more, as time proceeds, that 
he is, to use plain language, a “humbug.” If the heroine could 
have definitely so described the man to herself, and so put him 
away out of her life, it would have been to her happiness. Her 
difficulty in doing this, is one of the best studies of the book. 
Indeed, if this part of the story had been more definitely worked 
out, and not obscured by digressions, often excellent in them- 
selves, but still digressions, Through To-Day would, we venture to 
think, have been a greater success than it is. We imagine 
that it is a first book. If so, it shows much promise. The 
author has something to say, and knows how to say it. 
Pretty Michal. A Free Translation of Maurice Jokai’s Romance, 
“A Szép Mikhal.” By R. Nisbet Bain. (Chapman and Hall.)— 
Does a “free translation” mean that the orginal has been 
softened down to meet the less pronounced tastes and less sturdy 
appetites of English readers? We have an idea that is the case; 
but the lover of horrors need not fear that he will be disappointed 
in Pretty Michal. That it is clever, and often humorous, with a 
certain flavour of Rabelais; that it is original, and, in the force 
of its imaginings, far beyond what English purveyors of this king 
of food provide for their customers, may be conceded. The 
horrible figure of the old executioner; the still more horrible 
figure of his son; the robber who chews hellebore, till by a single 
bite he can inflict a mortal wound; the description of the death 
by the wheel ; the revels of the bandits in their cave,—these, and 
other like things, will strike with the envy of the unapproachable 
not a few writers who feast their public with blood. To us, 
this kind of thing is wholly distasteful. “Lust hard by hate” 
is the motto which might, had the translator been inclined 
to give a candid description of his original, been put on 
the title-page. The book, in short, revolts us, not the less 
because we cannot see any glimmer of a moral sense in it.—— 
The Letter of the Law. By Sir H. Maxwell, M.P. (Henry and 
Co.)—Here we have, not for the first time, the contrivance of a 
mock-marriage which, as being performed in Scotland, turns out 
to be a serious reality. The heroine is in a great perplexity, 
which she solves by voluntarily accepting the doubtful husband. 
He turns out badly, and we have some very disagreeable scenes 
in which his brutality is described, and some others, not more 
pleasing, which picture to us the man to whom the wife’s heart is 
really given. However, for once the Leaguers do a useful piece 
of work. The husband—an Irish landlord, we should have said— 
is killed, and Clare Gray, who tells her own story, is free. The 
story is passable, but why it should be included in a “Series of 
Wit and Humour,” we cannot imagine.——One Woman’s Way, by 
Edmund Pendleton (Appleton, New York), is a somewhat tedious 
story, which is most readable when the author is digressing. 
That fiercely combative divine, Dr. Smith, for instance, who 
might have been dropped out of the story without interfering 
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with the plot, entertains us more than the hero and heroine. 
A melancholy ending completes our dissatisfaction with a 
tale which yet is not without merit.— Margery of Quether, and 
other Stories, by S. Baring-Gould (Methuen and Co.), are, as one 
might expect, full of ability; still, we prefer the author in his 
larger work, where he has more space to work out his ideas. 
“ Major Cornelius” is a striking little picture, and perhaps the 
pest of the five. “ Wanted, a Reader,” is distinctly farcical, and 
we should be inclined to rank it lowest.——Adventures of a Fair 
Rebel. By Matt. Crim. (Chatto and Windus.)—We have here 
some vivid pictures of life in the Southern States during the 
crisis of the American Civil War. The question between North 
and South is complicated in the case of the heroine by her hus- 
band taking the side opposed to that to which all the preposses- 
sions of her life inclined her. This is a decidedly effective story. 
—Jonquille, translated from the French of T. Combe by Beatrix 
L. Tollemache (Percival), is a picturesque story, introducing its 
readers to scenes which are interesting by their novelty, and 
which are skilfully arranged. The smuggling on the Swiss and 
French frontiers furnishes a subject. 


New Eprtions.—The Lord of Humanity; or, the Testimony of 
Human Consciousness. By Frederick J. Gant. (Longmans )—— 
Letters to Dead Authors. By Andrew Lang. (Same publishers.) 
—Of Joyous Gard. By Mlian Prince. (E. W. Allen.)——The 
Brief for the Government, 1886-1892. By W. H. Meredyth. 
(Blackwood and Sons.)—— A Marked Man, by Ada Cambridge 
(W. Heinemann) ; and from the same publisher, Uncle Piper of 
Piper’s Hill, by “'Tasma.” 








PUBLICATIONS OF THE WEEK. 










——~<+——_ 
Abbott (T. K.), Short Notes on Romans, Galatians, &.,12mo...(Longmans) 4/0 
Allen (J. L.), Flute and Violin, 18m0.................cceecesseees aanannanena (Douglas) 2/0 
Bassett (A. B.), Physical Optics, 8V0 ........:s106 s-sesssseeersssetsesssnseneeeees (Bell) 16/0 
Burnett (J.), Early Greek Philosophy, 8vo .......... - (Black) 10/6 
Catherwood (M.H.). Lady of Fort St. John, cr 8V0.......c000-.ccceeceeeeenee (Low) 6/0 
Clarke (H. S.), A Little Flutter, cr 8V0 ....06... cece ..«ee(Henry) 3/6 







Cook (T.), Dissector’s Guide, cr 8vo ... ...(Longmans) 10/6 


Dowling (R.), Catmus Caves, Cr 890...........0..cccecceceeeee-seeeceeceeceeseeens (Black) 5/0 
Giberne (A.), Beside the Waters of Comfort, cr 8vo. .. (Seeley) 3/6 
Gospel of the Kingdom, cr 8V0.........s00seeseeeeeees  Rarcendhacxevecteqensiienes (Thin) 2/6 


SEE CURL, BIONUIIIRATIIND  setntnansstcssccsncesenacecsstcqnateianncepatenesered (Griffin) 10/6 
Hall (M. E.), Rex, the Black f&heep, cr 8vo ............ ...00......(Digby & Long) 6/0 
Happé (L. A.', One Hundred Passages for Translation at Sight (Hirschfield) 2/0 
Haughton (W. W.), Parson Hardworked’s Nat, &c., cr 8vo (Wes. Conf. Office) 2/0 









King (0.), Sunset Past, CF 8V0 ....cccccccccceserscccceccercerecscasersscsccecs (Gay & Bird) 3/6 
Lanier (S.), Poems, CP SVO..........ccccoccercesscceesees .(Gay & Bird) 7/6 
Manning (Cardina)), by A. W. Hutton, cr 8V0 .......65.. cessseceeeeeees (Methuen) 6/0 
Masson (D.), Edinburgh Sketches, 8vo ........... aig pacoucetunedlcmagiaanaien (Black) 10/6 
Morgan (A.), and C. R. Brown, The Disintegrator, cr 8vo ...(Digby & Long) 3/6 
Morris (C.), King Arthur, 3 vols, Cr 8VO0 ........c.ceceeeeeeeeeens seeeeunceus (Gibbings) 7/6 
Nasmyth (D.), Makers of Modern Thought, 2 vols. cr 8V0 ............00+ (Philip) 12,0 
Neil .J.), The Bridal Song, 4to ...............6++ seuaeopencacsssensosecsonessesetan snout (Neil) 5/0 
Oman (('. W. ©.), The Byzantine Empire, cr 8v0 ...........seeeceeseeseeeee (Unwin) 5/0 


Osler (W.), Principles and Practice of Medicine, 8vo ..... ....(Pentland) 24/0 


Phillips (M.), Abroad and at Home, cr 890 ............cc0-ceceecceceeeeeees (Brentano) 5/0 
Philpotts (K.), Tiger’s Cab, Cr 8V0 ...ccccccccsoce-sssccssscceseccesveres (Arrowsmith) 3/6 
Redgrave (G. R.), History of Water-Colour Painting in England ...(S. Low) 5/0 
Robinson (F. M.), Disenchantment, cr 8V0 .............s0.06 eessseeeee ...(Methuen) 2/0 






Ruseell (R.), Epidemics, &., 8v0 ...........0. 
Scotti (C.), Italian Composition, cr 8VO ................0c008s 
Scott (H. W.), Distinguished American Lawyer, roy 8vo 


..(Stanford) 16/0 
(Hirschfield) 2/6 
...(Brentano) 18/0 


Stuart (E.), Virginie’s Husband, cr 8v0 .......cc.cceeecceceecsecceceeceeseneee .(Innes) 6/0 
Woman at the Helm, 3 vols. cr 8V0............cc0cc008 ceecceceeees (Hurst & Blackett) 31/6 
Younger Sister, by Author of “‘ Atelier du Lys,’”’ cr 8vo ............ (Longmans) 6/0 
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“ L | B E R T Y 99 | Messrs. Liberty invite a visit of inspection 
of their beta | deliveries (Season 1892) of 
CHINTZES and CRETONNES 








DECORATIVE - 
for Curtains, Furniture-Voverings, and Up- 
FURNISHING holstery Draperies. ~ “ 
FABRICS. In Eastern, Old English, and “ Liberty” 


q | Colourings, and exclusive registered designa. 
NEW SPRING PATTERNS | _ Prices from 9d. per yard, 32 inches wide, to 
POST-FREE. | 7s, 6d. per yard, 50 inches wide. 


New Patterns post-free. 
LIBERTY and CO., 


REGENT STREET, LONDON, W. 
OSLER’S CRYSTAL GLASS 
AND CHINA SERVICES. 


ELECTROLIERS, LAMPS, VASES, TABLE DECORATIONS. 
100 OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W. 


Manufactory, Birmingham, (Established 1807.) 











Railway Station—MATLOOK BRIDGE, 
Telegraph Office—MATLOCK BANK, 
CONSULTING and RESIDENT PHYSICIANS. 

Turkish, Russian, and other Baths; Covered 


Balconies; Billiard and Smoking Rooms; Tennis 
and Croquet Lawns, Fishing, Boating, &c. 


HYDROPATHY, 


SMEDLEY’S. 


MATLOCE. 





Terms—2} to 4 guineas a week. 





HOME INDUSTRIES. 


BRITISH SILKS. Light Dye. 


FAIR WEAR GUARANTEED, PATTERNS FREE BY POST. 


DEBENHAM and FREEBODY, 
WIGMORE STREET and WELBECK STREET, W. 


Patent TRIPLE-SPLICED INSTEP HOSE 
(No. 20,778) 
FOR LADIES AND CHILDREN. 
In Cotton, Lisle Thread, Cashmere, Spun, and Pure Silks. 
The advantages secured by this patent consist in the splicing of the stockings at 
the instep, where they usually show the first signs of wear. The resistance to fric- 
tion is doubled without a perceptible increase in the weight, and the patent is 


applicable to light hosiery for summer and evening wear, as well as to winter 
stockings. PaTENTEES— 


DEBENHAM and FREEBODY, Wigmore Street, W. 
And of all first-class Drapers and Hosiers in the United Kingdom. 








This form of defective vision is, no doubt, alarmingly 
increasing, but many kinds of defective vision are con- 
stantly mistaken for short sight, merely because clearer 
S H Oo K ¥ vision is obtained by bringing an object closer to the eyes. 
If such cases are treated with ordinary short-sighted 
spectacles, the mischief is greatly aggravated, and serious 
and permanent injury is done to the sight. 


MR. JOHN BROWNING, 
Ophthalmic Optician (Author of ‘* Our Eyes,” now in its 
Twelfth Edition), may be consulted, free of charge, in all 
cases of defective vision, at 63 Strand, W.C. 


COUSINS AND CO., 
PRINTERS AND PUBLISHERS, 


6 HELMET COURT, STRAND, 
(Works—EXETER STREET and RUSSELL COURT,) 
Printers to the Spectator for many years back, and to several leading London 
Newspapers and Periodicals, are prepared to Print and Publish Newspapers, 
Magazines, Books, Pamphlets, Prospectuses, Articles of Association, &c., in the 

best style, modern or antique. 


CELLULAR AERTEX 
UNDERWEAR AND SHIRTS. 


Invaluable for affording perfect ventilation to the body, combined with freedom 
from the dangers of chill and cold. Made in Cotton, Silk, and Merino, and 
mixtures of these. 

“THIS IS THE TRUE AND NATURAL PRINCIPLE OF EE 

—The Lancet. 
Illustrated Price-List of full range of Cellular goods, with names of 180 Country 
Agents, sent post-free on application, 
ROBERT SCOTT, 14 and 15 POULTRY, CHEAPSIDE, E.C.; 
OLLVER BROS., 417 OXFORD STREET, LONDON, W. 


NATIONAL PROVIDENT 
Invested Funds, £4,500,00 ). { NSTI TUTION. 


Profits Divided, £4,00 ,000. 
Paid in Claims, £8,000,000. FOR MUTUAL LIFE ASSURANCE, 
Estp. 1835. 


All the Profits are divided amongst the Assured, 
The next Division of Profits will be made as at Nov. 

Bonus Year. 1 89 * 20th, 1892, and all now assuring will participate. 
ARTHUR SMITHER, Actuary and Secretary, 48 Gracechurch St., London, E.C 


SIGHT. 

















INVENTIONS EXHIBITION, GOLD MEDAL AWARDED, 


DENT’S WATCHES AND CLOCKS. 


All Watches and Clocks of E. DENT and CO,’S Manufac- 
ture now bear the annexed Trade-Mark. 
NEW ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE sent free on 
TRADE-MARE. application to 


E. DENT and Cc O., 
61 Strand, or 4 Royal Exchange, Cornhill, London. 











XFORD SUMMER MEETING, AUGUST, 1892.— 
SPECIAL BIOLOGICAL COURSE for BEGINNERS (an Introduction tc 
the Study of Life, and specially of Nervous Organism). Introductory Lecture by 
Professor Burdon Sanderson. Two Lectures by Mr, E. B. Titchener on “ MIND 
and MATTER.”’ Three weeks’ Practical Instruction (daily lecture followed by 
three hours’ laboratory work and three hours’ library work) by Mr. J B. Farmer 
(Botanv), Mr. Chalmers Mitchell (Zoology and Embryology), and Dr. Leonard 
Hill (Physiology). Weekly Seminar for discussion of essays. July 30th to 
August 8th, Introductory; August 9th to 15th, Single Cells; August 16th to 21st, 
Celis in Tissues ; August 22nd to 26th, Development and Structure of Nervous 
System. Fee, including admission to other parts of the Summer Meeting, £5. 
Limited to 40 Students. Two Scholarships of £3.—Apply for tickets, before 
June 10th, to SECRETARY, University Extension Office, Oxford, 


HE HIBBERT LECTURE, 1892.—A COURSE of NINE 
LECTURES on “ The Origin and Growth of Religion, as Ilustrated b: 
the RELIGION of the ANCIENT HEBREWS,” will be delivered by Mr. CLAUD 
G. MONTEFIORE, M.A., at the PORTMAN ROOMS, Baker Street (Dorset 
Street entrance), on the following days, viz.:—Wednesday, llth; Friday, 13th ; 
Wednesday, 18th; Friday, 20th; Wednesday, 25th; Friday, 27th; and Tuesday, 
3lst May; and Thursday, 2nd, and Friday, 3rd June, at 5p.m. Admission to the 
Course of Lectures will be by ticket, without payment. Persons desirous of at- 
tending the Lectures are requested to send their names and addresses to Messrs. 
WILLIAMS and NORGATE, 14 Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, W.C., not later 
than May 2nd, and as soon as possible after that date tickets will be issued to as 
many persons as the Hall will accommodate. 

The same Course of Lectures will also be delivered by Mr. Montefiore at 90 
HIGH STREET, OXFORD, on each of the following days, viz. :—Monday, 9th ; 
Tuesday, 10th; Monday, 16th; Tuesday, 17th; Monday, 23rd; Tuesday, 24th; 
and Monday, 30th May; and Tuesday, 7th, and Wednesday, 8th June, at 5 p.m. 
Admission to the Oxford Course will be free, without ticket. 

PERCY LAWFORD, 
Secretary to the Hibbert Trustees. 
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OYAL SOCIETY of PAINTERS in WATER. 

COLOURS.—The ONE HUNDRED and SEVENTEENTH EXHIBITION 

is NOW OPEN, 5 Pall Mall East, from 10 till 6, Admittance, 1s. ; Catalogue, 1s 
ALFRED D. FRIPP, R.W.S., Secretary. 


|S ete COLLEGIATE SCHOOL for GIRLS, 





THE KNOLL, FAST HEATH, HAMPSTEAD.—Principals: Mr. and 
Mrs. SONNENSCHEIN.—MIDSUMMER TERM BEGINS WEDNESDAY, 
May 4th, and ends Wednesday, July 27th.—The School System is based on the 
best English and Continental thods of Teaching, and aims at giving a sound, 
thorough, and practical Education of the highest class. Accomplishments 
taught by skilful and eminent Professors. The College Classes are intended to 
epare students for the Matriculation Examination of the London University 
in June, 93. Situation very high and open. Pupils of all ages received a3 
Boarders and as Day Pupils.—For Prospectus, &c., apply to the PRINCIPALS, 
as above. 





——————___ 


OYAL AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE 
an 
R CIRENCESTER. a FARM, 
Established by Royal Charter, 1845, for Lando 
Agents, Surveyors, intending Colonists, &e. Practical ¢ pose Solentife reread 
in Agriculture and Dairy-Farming, Estate Management, Forestry, &c. oeron 
For Prospectus, with particulars of Farm and Dairy, List of Professors &e. 
Courses of Instruction, Scholarships, Diplomas, &., apply to the PRIN CIPAL,” 
SESSION BEGINS on TUESDAY, May 24th, 1892. 








OYAL INDIAN ENGINEERING COLLEGE 

y COOPERS HILL, STAINES.—The Course of Study is arranged to fit ; 

Engineer for employment in age oa India, or the Colonies. p ner 40 Students will 
be admitted in September, 1892. For Competition the Secretary of State will off 

Ten Appointments in the Indian Public Works Department, and Two in the Indian 

Telegraph Department.—For particulars, apply to the SECRETARY, at College, 





LTHAM COLLEGE, KENT (Royal Naval School).— 
Head-Master: Rev. R. PERCIVAL BROWN, M.A., late Scholar of 
Triuity College,-Cambridge; First-class Classical Tripos ; sometime Assistant- 
Master in Marlborough College. First-grade Public School, newly reorganised. 
Important advantages to Sons and Grandsons of Naval and Marine Officers. 
Preparaticn for open Scholarships at the Universities, Woolwich, Sandhurst, 
andthe Navy. SPECIAL CLASS for NAVAL CADETSHIPS, 
NEXT TERM BEGINS MAY 4th. 
For Prospectus, &c.. apply to the BURSAR, at the College; or to the 
Secretary, Colonel NORTHOOTr, 32 Sackville Street, W. 


OURNEMOUTH.—Mr. PHILPOTT, B.A. Oxon., re- 

ceives a few delicate or backward BOYS to prepare for Public Schools. 

Ten years’ experience. Large house and playground, amongst pines; Bathing ; 

Riding lessons. A Matron assists Mrs. Philpott.—Helidor, Branksome Park, 
Bournemouth. 


4 DGBASTON HIGH SCHOOL for GIRLS, Limited, 
34 HaGLEY ROAD, BIRMINGHAM.—Head-Mistress: Miss A. J. 
CUOPER, F.O.P.—The SCHOOL COURSE includes, in addition to the ordinary 
subjects of a High School curriculum, Natural Science, with practical Laboratory 
work; Drawing; COlass-Singing and Harmony; Needlework ; and Physical 
Exercises. The new buildings are capable of accommodating 200 Scholars. 
School-Hours, 9.15 to 1; optional and extra subjects in the afternoon. SCALE 
of FEES: four to six guineas a term, according to age. For Boarding-House 
arrangements, apply to the Head-Mistress.—Prospectuses, &c., can be obtained 
from the Secretary—NEXT TERM COMMENCES MAY 2nd. Entrance 
Examination at the School-House on Friday, April 29th, at 10 a.m, 
3 Newhall Street, Birmingham, T. H. RUSSELL, Secretary. 











ETTES COLLEGE, EDINBURGH.—NEXT TERKM 
BEGINS on FRIDAY, May 6th-OPEN SCHOLARSHIPS. A number, 
varying from £60 to £20, will be open for competition in JULY to Boys between 
ll and 15. These sums are deducted from the annual school fees (£105).—For 
Prospectus and particulars of Open Scholarships, apply to HEAD-MASTER, 





JDUCATION—Highly recommended First-Class 
‘4 Finishing School offers unequalled comforts and advantages for Study 
under first-rate Professors. Music, Art, Modern Languages specialty. Splendid 
Villa in beautiful London suburb. Liberal terms.—Address, ‘‘ PRINCIPALS,” 
Box 2,389, Sell’s Advertising Offices, Fleet Street, London. 
fo (WEST CLIFF).—Mr. E. D. HAKE, 
M.A. Oxon., PREPARES for the PUBLIC SCHOOLS about TWENTY 
BOYS between 7 and 14 years of age. The number of Boarders is limited to 
eight.—Address, 8, Michael’s Vicarage, 


REPARATORY SCHOOL for BOYS, PIXHOLME, 

DORKING.—Miss BRAHAM (Cambridze Higher Local Certificate in 
Honours), assisted by a University Graduate ani other teachers, PREPARES 
BOYS for the ENTRANCE and SCHOLARSHIP EXAMINATIONS of the 
Public Schools. Inclusive terms, 80 to 100 guineas a year, according to age. 
NEXT TERM will BEGIN on THURSDAY, April 28th. 














HERBORNE SCHOOL.—Head-Master: Rev. F. B. 

WESTCOTT, late Fellow of Trin. Coll., Camb., Examining Chaplain to the 

Lord Bishop of Durham, and for eight years Assistant-Master at Rugby. The 

NEXT TERM will BEGIN WEDNESDAY, May llth. An Examination for 

Scholarships will be held in July.—Inquiries to be addressed to the HEAD. 
MASTER, School House, Sherborne. 








ERMANY.—TWO GERMAN LADIES, who have 

resided some years in England, receive a FEW ENGLISH GIRLS in 

their comfortable home. First-rate educational advantages. Entire charge 

taken of Indian children. Terms moderate ; excellent references in England and 

abroad. Lady now in town.—Address, Miss KRAUSE, 7 Bruce Grove, 
Tottenham. 





LEWIS FRY, Esq., M.P. Vice-President : The Ven. the ARCHDEACON 
of MANCHESTER. Head-Mistress: Miss BURNS.—NEXT TERM will BLGIN 
on SATURDAY, May 7th. Applications for Admission should be made to the 
Secretary, at the School, or to the Hon. Secretary, H. C. BARSTOW, Esq., Fern 
House, Clifton Down, Bristol.—Boarding-House: Miss IRWIN, 2 Cecil Road, 
Clifton, Bristol. 


URHAM SCHOOL.—FOUR JUNIOR and THREE 

SENIOR SCHOLARSHIPS, varying in value from £55 to £25 a year, will 

be competed for on June 29th, One Scholarship will be awarded for Mathematics. 

Parents must not be in wealthy circumstances.—Particulars to be obtained from 
the HEAD-MASTER, 


ING’S SCHOOL, CANTERBURY.—At least TWELVE 

SCHOLARSHIPS will be offered on JULY 20th, varying from £75 to £10 

per annum. The Examination will be held at Canterbury and at Oxford. There 

are valuable Exhibitions to the Universities. A new dency and Museum have 
recently been opened. Terminal Fee, 25 Guineas, 











RIVATE TUITION.—A MARRIED CLERGYMAN, of 

20 years’ successful experience, receives EIGHT PUPILS, under 15 

years, to prepare for the Public Schools or Commercial Life. Great educational 

advantages are offered, combined with the care and comforts of a refined Christian 

home. Situation, Sussex. Highest references. Terms, £75 a year. Cricket, 

tennis, gymnasium, sea-bathing.—Address, ‘‘CLERICUS,” 22 Merrick Square, 
London, 8.E. 





OLWYN BAY, N. WALES.—Miss BARLOW takes 
TWENTY-FIVE PUPILS (boarders), who receive a FIRST-CLASS 
Modern EDUCATION, with most careful training. House on hilkide, facing 
sea, but in own grounds and sheltered. Climate dry, mild, bracing ; helpful to 
sennee girls.—For Prospectus, reference, &c., aprly to Miss BARLOW, Coed 
elle. 








Rees HOLLOWAY COLLEGE, EGHAM, SURREY, 


ENTRANCE SSHOLARSHIPS (six of £60 a year, and six of £50 a year) 
tenable for two or three years in the College, will be awarded on the results 
of an Examination to be held on JULY 6th, 7th, and 8th.—For forms of entr: 
and further particulars, apply to J. L, CLIFFORD SMITH, Secretary.” 





ELSTED SCHOOL.—Head-Master: Rev. HERBERT 

A. DALTON, M.A.—An ELECTION will be made on JUNE 25th, 1892, to 

KIVE SCHOLARSHIPS, two of £45 per annum, reducing school fees to £11. 

two of £25; one of £20. Examination in London and at Felsted.—for all 
information, apply Rev. HEAD-MASTER, 





LDERCAR HALL, DERBYSHIRE.—E. H. NICOLLS 

M.A. Oxon., and L. W. COMPTON, B.A. Oxon., PREPARE BOYS from 

8 to 14, for PUBLIC SCHOOLS, Healthy situation, facing south ; good cricket. 
ground, gymnasium, and workshops.—References and terms on application, 








HELTENHAM COLLEGE.—The ANNUAL EXAMI. 
NATION for SCHOLARSHIPS will be held on MAY 31st and JUNE 

1st and 2nd, Eleven Scholarships at least, of value ranging between £8) and £20 
per annum, will be awarded. Chief subjects, Classics and Mathematics. Candi- 
dates must be under 15.—Apply to the SECRELAKY, The College, Cheltenham, 








ADLEY COLLEGE.—ENTRANCE SCHOLARSHIPS, 
1892, Two of £80, one of £50, and one of £40, Examination begins July 13th, 


For further particulars, apply to the Rev. the WARDEN, Radley College, 
Abingdon. a 





AZE HILL SCHOOL, St. Leonards-on-Sea.—Mr. H. R. 

BROOKE, M.A. (Eton and King’s), prepares BOYS of from 8 to 15 

— of age for the PUBLIO SCHOOLS, ROYAL NAVY, &. Healthy situation, 

layground adjoins school, Inclusive terms. Reference to the Provosts of Eton 
and King’s, the Head-Masters of Harrow, Uppingham, &c. Recent successes, 





LDENHAM GRAMMAR SCHOOL, ELSTREE, 

HERTS.—FOUR JUNIOR PLATT SCHOLARSHIPS of the value 

of £30 for three years, and TWO HOUSE SCHOLARSHIPS, will be com. 

peted for on MAY 3rd. Open to boys under 15,—For particulars, apply to the 
Rev. J. KENNEDY, Head-Master. 


STMINSTER SCHOOL.—An EXAMINATION to 

fil) up VACANCIES on the FOUNDATION and EXHIBITIONS will be 

held in JULY next.—For full particulars, apply to the HEAD-MASTER, 19 
Dean’s Yard, Westminster, 








SUMMER TERM, 1892, 


ISS S. W. CASE will REOPEN her SCHOOL for 
BOYS and GIRLS on THURSDAY, May 5th. A limited number of Boarders 
reccived,—96 Heath Street, Hampstead, N.W. 


OUNT VIEW, HAMPSTEAD.—Mrs. BAYNES has 

transferred the direction of her School to her Daughter, Miss HELEN 

E. BAYNES (formerly Scholar of Somerville Hall, Oxford). The SUMMER 

TERM will BEGIN on THURSDAY, May 5th. Reference kindly allowed to 

Mrs. Benson, Lambeth Palace; J, Ruskin, LL,.D., Brantwood, Coniston; Pro- 
fessor Campbell, St. Andrews, N.B., and others, A 


EXLEY, KENT.—PREPARATORY SCHOOL.—Mr. 
PHILIP HALCOMBE, M.A., King’s College, Cambridge (late Scholar of 
Winchester), prepares BOYS from 8 to 14 for Scholarships and Entrance 
Examinations at the Public Schools. School accommodation unusually good; 
healthy situation: 13 miles from London.—SUMMER TERM BEGINS MAY 6th. 











ISS WILLS, formerly Head-Mistress of the Norwich 
High-School, and Madame de WORMS, have a comfortable EDUCA- 
TIONAL HOME for GIRLS. Studio, tennis-court, grounds of fiveacres. Special 
preparation for University Examinations. Thorough conversational French and 
German.—CHAMP FLEURI, LAUSANNE,—Miss Wills is at 31 Belsize Park 
Gardens, Hampstead, N.W. 





UY’S HOSPITAL MEDICAL SCHOOL. 


The SUMMER SESSION BEGINS on MONDAY, May 2nd. 

The Hospital contains 695 beds, of which 500 are in constant occupation. 
Special Classes are held for students preparing for the Examinations of the 
University of London and other Higher Examinations, 


APPOINTMENTS. 

All Hospital Appointments are made strictly in accordance with the merits of 
the candidates, and without extra payment. Entrance Scholarships in Septem- 
ber, 1892. Two Open Scholarships in Arts, one of the value of 100 guineas, open 
to candidates under 20 years of age, and one of 50 guineas, open to candidates 
under 25 years of age. Two Open Scholarships in Science, one of the value of 
125 guineas, and another of 50 guineas, open to candidates under 25 years of age. 
Prizes are awarded to students in their various years, amounting in the aggregate 


to more than £450, 
DENTAL SCHOOL. 


A Dental School is attached to the Hospital, which affords to students all the 

instruction required for a Licence in Dental Surgery. 
_ COLLEGE, 

The Residential College accommodates about 50 students in addition to the 
resident Statf of the Hospital, and contains a large dining-hall, reading-rooms, 
and gymnasium for the use of the Students’ Club. 

For Prospectus and further information, apply to the Dean, Dr, PERRY, Guy’s 
Hospital, London, 8.E, 
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EDICAL RESEARCH SCHOLARSHIPS 
of the GROCERS’ COMPANY. 
rships, three in number, each of the value of £250, and open only 
have been agree by the Company as an a 
i xact researches into the causes and prevention of importan 
© ve mae Goa appoint annually. At the wood election one of the pre- 
chews polars may be eligi e for reappointment.—Applications may be made at 
seats f° e before the end of April, by letter, addressed to the CLERK of the COM- 
any, Grocers’ Hall, Princes Street, E.C., from whom particulars may be 
, 


obtained. 


EALTH and EDUCATION.—LADY strongly RECOM. 

MENDS a FINISHING SCHOOL at HAMPSTEAD, where her only 

hter was educated. Namber of Pupils limitei. Classes small. French con- 

oan spoken. Academy Professors attend. Pupils taken to good Concerts. 

seretly inclusive terms, from £100 a year.—Address, first, “* MATER,”’ care of 
Mr. Rolandi, Berners Street. 


ELSIZE COLLEGE, HAMPSTEAD (for LADIES), 
B 43 BELSIZE PARK GARDENS, LONDON, N.W. Established 1871. 


Classes for General Education under the teaching and supervision of the Prin- 
cipals. Resident English and Foreign Governesses. Pupils prepared for Uni- 


versity Examinations, &. Entire charge taken of pup‘!s from India and the 


Colonies. 

Professors and Lecturers in attendance :—Divinity, the Rev. James Cornford, 
M.A., Lecturer at the London College of Divinity; English Language and 
Literature, J. N. Hetherington, Esq., F.R.G@.S.; Ancient and Modern History, 
H. E. Maléen, Esq., M.A., F.R.Hist.S.; Science, E. K. Campbell, Esq, M.B., 
F.R.0,8.; French, A. Huguenet, Esq., Officier d’Académie, Royal Naval College, 
Greenwich; German, Dr. C. A. Reinecke, University of Gottingen and City of 
London College; Latin and Arithmetic, 0. W. Cunnington, Esq., A.K.C. ; Land- 
seape, Perspective, and Model Drawing from the Cast and Living Model, in Oil 
and Water-Colours, Alfred Hardy, Esq., Miss Rope; Pianoforte, Walter Mac- 
farren, Esq., R.A.M , Walter Fitton, Esq., R.A.M. ; Solo Singing, Choral Singing, 
R. H. Cummings, Esq., R.A.M.; Harp, F. Lockwood, Esq. ; Violin, Ellis Roberts, 
Esq.; Dancing ard Calisthenics, Mrs. Burch. 


These Schola’ 
to British subjects, 


Arts, Letters, Music, &c. 








Palaca. 


and Calisthenics: Mrs. 


Prospectus of the undersi 


Wy cd ae PALACE EDUCATIONAL INSTITUTIONS. 
THE SCHOOL OF ART, SCIENCE, AND LITERATURE 





(Ladies’ Division). 


THIRTY-SECOND SE:SION, 1891-92. 


Education of the highest class for Ladies by Tutorial instruction, Private 
Lessons, and University Lectures and Classes, the Art and Scientific Collections 
of the Crystal Palace being utilised for practical education. 
Distinguished Instructors. 

There is a JUNIOR SECTION, with inclusive fee, 
next Byzantine Cvurt, Crystal Palace. 


Faculties of Fine 


Particulars in the Library, 





THE SCHOOL OF PRACTICAL ENGINEERING. 
SUMMER TERM OPENS MONDAY, April 25th. 
I.—MECHANICAL COURSE. 
II.—CIVIL ENGINERRIN + SECTION, 


III.—COLYNIAL DIVISION. For Preliminary Practical Training of young men 
for Colonial life. 


ELECTRICAL ENGINEERING.—Marine and Mining Divisions. 
gned, in the see next Byzantine Court, Crystal 


K. I, SHENTON, F.R. Hist.S., 


Superintendent, Educational Department. 





UEEN’S COLLEGE (for LADIES), 438 and 45 
HARLEY STREET, W. Fonnded 1848. " 
1853,—Patron: H.M. the QUEEN.—ART and MUSIC DEPARTMENT. 

—Drawing and Figure-Painting: T. B. Bedford, Miss Bedford.—Landscape- 
Painting (Oil and Water-Colour) : T. H. Leonard.—Musie, Harmony, and Part- 
Singing: Henry Gadsby.—Pianoforte: W. G. Cusins (Master of Music to the 
Queen), H. Gadsby, C. Gardner.—Vocal Music: W. Shakespeare and Assistants. 
—Violin: Messrs. Wiener and A, E. Rowarth.—Violoncello: Mr. Hill.—Dzancing 
Marshall-Burch.—EASTER 
27th.—For particulars, apply to Miss CROUDACE, or SECRETARY. 


Incorporated by Royal Charter, 


TERM BEGINS APRIL 





CLASSES will REOPEN on MAY 2nd, 1892. 
For terms, references, &c., apply to the PRINCIPALS. 


ry\o 





YDENHAM COLLEGE for LADIES, Sydenham, §.E. 
Old-establi-hed School for the Daughters of Gentlemen. Terms, 50 to 70 
guineas.—Prospectuses on application to the Principal, Miss SPARROW, M.C.P. 





INVALIDS, GUARDIANS, MEDICAL MEN, 

SOLICITORS, and others.—A List of MEDICAL MEN, in all parts, 
willing to receive into their houses RESIDENT PATIENTS, with description of 
the accommodation offered, terms, &c., sent free of charge. 
Private Asylums, Sanatoria, Homes for Inebriates, &¢.—Address, MANAGER, 
Medical, &c., Association, 8 Lancaster Place, Strand, W.C. 


The List includes 





—_— 





MUDIE’S 
SELECT 
LIBRARY. 


For the CIRCULATION and SALE (either New or Second-Hand) of 
ENGLISH, FRENCH, GERMAN, ITALIAN, and SPANISH BOOKS. 





Sabscriptions opened at any date, 
FROM ONE GUINEA per ANNUM. 


All Lists and Prospectuses post-free. 


MUDIE’S SELECT LIBRARY, Limited, 
NEW OXFORD STREET. 


B _ 241 BROMPTON ROAD, S.W. 
RANCH UFFICES ) 9 KING STREET, CHEAPSIDE. 


A pure Solution, 

For Acidity of the Stomach. 

For Heartburn and Headache, 

For Gout and Indigestion. 

Safest Aperient for delicate 

Constitutions, Ladies, Children, and Infants, 


BY CHEMISTS THROUGHOUT THE WORLD. 


DINNEFORD’S 
MAGNESIA. 


SOLD 


FISHER’S 


GLADSTONE BAG. 
188 STRAND. 


BROWN & POLSON’S CORN FLOUR 


Has the Oldest and Highest Reputation. 


, NOTE.—First produced and designated CORN FLOUR by BROWN and POLSON 
in 1856: not till some time afterwards was any other Corn Flour anywhere heard of, and 
none has now an equal claim to the public confidence. 


Catalogues post-free. 








DATURA TATULA, for Smoking and Inhalation. 


BEST REMEDY 
FOR 


THE 
ASTHMA, 


DIFFICULTY OF BREATHING, HAY-FEVER, &c. 
Cigars and Cigarettes—Boxes, 3s., 6s., 8s., and 15s, Tobacco, Tins, 2s, 6d., 5s., 10s., and 18s. For Non- 


Smokers, Pastilles and Powder for Burning and Inhalation, Tins, each containing a censer for burning, 
» 6d., 5s., and 10s, 


SAVORY and MOORE, London; and obtainable everywhere. 





JOSEPH GILLOTT’S 
STEEL PENS. 


GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878, 
UNVILLE’S OLD IRISH 
WHISKY is recommended by the Medical Pro- 

fession in preference to French ge They hold 

the largest stock of Whisky in the world. Supplied 
in casks and cases for home use and exportation, 

Quotations on application to DUNVILLE and CO., 

Limited, Royal Irish Distilleries, Belfast; or at their 

London Oftces, 4 Beaufort Buildings, Strand, 

London, W.C, 


IRK BECK BANK. 
ESTABLISHED 1851. 
SOUTHAMPTON BUILDINGS, Chancery Lane, 

THREE PER CENT. INTEREST allowed on 
DEPOSITS, repayable on demand. 

TWO PER CENT. on CURRENT ACCOUNTS, 
calculated on the miniznaum monthly balances, when 
not drawn below £100, 

STOCKS and SHARES Purchased and Sold. 

The BIRKBECK ALMANACK, with full parti- 
calars, can be obtained, post-free, on application to 

FRANCIS RAVENSOROFT, Manager. 


puRoat IRRITATION andCOUGH 


—Soreness and dryness, tickling and irritation, 
inducing cough and affecting the voice. 
symptoms, use 


EPPS’S GLYCERINE JUJUBES, 


In contact with the glands at the moment they are 
excited by the act of sucking, the Glycerine in these 
agreeable confections becomes actively healing. Sold 
in boxes, 73d.; tins, ls. 1id.; labelled “JAMES 
EPPS and CO., Homceopathic Chemists, 170 Picca- 
dilly, and 48 Threadneedle Street, London.” 











For these 


BRAND & Co.’s Al SAUCE, 

Sours, PRESERVED 
VISIONS, and 

porte MEATS. Also, 


PRO. 





J38=NCE of BEEF, BEEF TEA, 


(PURTLE SOUP, & JELLY, & other 








nearness for INVALIDS. 





CAUTION—BEW ARE OF IMITATIONS. 
SOLE ADDRESS :— 
11 LITTLE STANHOPE STREET, 
MAYFAIR, W. 


R. LOCOCK’S PULMONIC 
WAFERS,—Mr. W. Ireland, Chemist, Egre- 
mont, Cumberland, writes:—‘* For more thun fifty 
years I have recommended Dr. Loco:k’s Wafers, and 
regard them as an excellent remedy fur Coughs, 
Co!ds3, Bronchitis, &c,, aud frequently take them 
myself.” In Asthma, Consumption, Bronchitis, 
Coughs, Colds, and Rbeumatism, they give instant 
relief, a rapid cure, and taste pleasantiy. Sold at 
ls. 14d., 23, 9d., 43, 6Gd., and Ils, per box by all 
druggists, 
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MESSRS. MACMILLAN & €0.’S NEW BOOKS. 


NEW NOVEL BY F. MARION CRAWFORD. 
Now ready, 3 vols. Crown 8vo, cloth, 31s, 6d. 


THE THREE FATES. 


By F. MARION CRAWFORD, 
Author of “ Dr. Isaacs,” “The Witch of Prague,” “ Khaled,” &c. 


GLASGOW HERALD.—“ Very delicately and charmingly worked out, and it is 
— if Mr. Crawford has ever turned out any more perfect piece of literary 
work,” 

SCOTSMAN.—“ As a study of modern manners and as a picture of every-day 
character it is both powerful and interesting.” 


NEW BOOK BY MR. CHARLES BOOTH. 
Now ready, Crown 8vo, cloth, 5s, 


PAUPERISM, a PICTURE; and _ the 


ENDOWMENT of OLD AGE, an ARGUMENT. By Cuar.es Booru. 
*,* Also a Popular Edition, 8vo, paper covers, 6d. s 
SCOTSMAN.—“ An important addition to the material available for the dis- 
cussion of State insurance.” 
MANCHESTER GUARDIAN.—*No one can doubt that Mr. Booth has fol- 
lowed the right method. The style of his pamphlet is admirably suited to the 
matter. Simple, direct, concise, and clear.” 


NEW VOLUMES OF MACMILLAN’S THREE-AND-SIXPENNY 
SERIES. 
Now ready, Crown 8vo, cloth, 3s, 6d. each. 


WALKS, TALKS, TRAVELS, and EXPLOITS 


of TWO SCHOOLBOYS: a Book for Boys, By the Rev. J. C. Arkrinson. 
D.O.L., Canon of York, Author of “ Forty Years in a Moorland Parish.” 
New Edition. 
GLASGOW HERALD.—“It is as fresh as ever, and will be welcomed by every 
lad who has a taste for natural history.” 
SCOTSMAN.—“ One of the brightest of its numerous class..,...It his been 
popular with one generation of boys, and has a perennial freshness thit may 
well please another.” 


PLAYHOURS and HALF-HOLIDAYS; or, 


the Experiences of Two Schoolboys. By the Same Author. New Edition. 
TIMES.—*“: First published thirty-two years ago, it is as fresh aud charming as 
ever...... The book is full of quaint country lore and delightful sketches of the 
wild life of the Yorkshire moorlands.” 
SCOTSMAN.—-“ Delightful chapters, too bright and instructive not to please 
the young readers of to-day, although originally written for their fathers.” 


NEW VOLUME OF THE CAMBRIDGE SHAKESPEARE. 
Now ready, Vol. VI., 8vo, cloth, 10s. 6d. 


The WORKS of WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE. 


Edited by W. Atpis Wricut. In 9 vols. Vol. VI.—TROILUS and 
CRESSIDA, COKIOLANUS, TITUS ANDRONICUS, ROMEO and 
JULIET. Vols. I.-V. still on sale, price 103, 6d. each. 


NEW VOLUMES OF THE CHEAPER REISSUE OF “THE 
GOLDEN TREASURY SERIES.” 
Now ready, 18ne, clotb, 2°. 6d. net each. 


A BOOK of WORTHIES. Gathered from 


Old Histories, and Written Anew by the Author of “‘ The He'r of Redclyffe.”’ 


KEATS’ POETICAL WORKS. Edited by 


Professor F. T. PALGRAVE. 


SIR CHARLES DILKE AND SPENSER WILKINSON. 
Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


IMPERIAL DEFENCE. By the Right Hon. 


Sir Cuartes W. Divxe, Bart., Author of ‘Greater Britain” and “ Pro- 
blems of Greater Britain ;’” and SpenseR WILKINSON, Author of “ Citizen 
Soldiers” and ‘* The Brain of an Army.” 

LONDON AND CHINA TELEGRAPH.—“ The whole book is clearly and 
frankly expressed—there is no hesitation in opinions, and whether adopted or 
not, their expression will do good. They are a really serious exposition of a true 
defen<ive policy worthy of close study.” 

OBSERVER.—“ It is a model of clearness. Its facts are as intelligible as its 
conclusions; and both facts and conclusivus indicate that in the event of war 
this country might find itself in a fortnight in a desperate condition. And yet 
it is written in a thoughtful and statesmanlike manner.”’ 

GLASGOW HERALD.—“ The Indian frontier question is discussed with a 
thoroughness and with a grasp of the geographical and political features that 
one would fain ee more common.” 


MACMILLAN and CO., London. 











DATCHET RIVER CLUB, 
DATCHET. 


HIS Club has been formed for gentlemen wishing to reside on the River 
during the summer and autumn months, and will be opened early in May. 
Handsome premises have been especially constructed and furnished as a club- 
house, and contain dining, reading, smoking, and billiard rooms, and from 30 to 
40 bed and dressing rooms. 
The Olubhouse is within three minutes’ walk of Datchet Station and the river. 
There are lawn-tennis courts in the Club gardens. 
oft influential and practical committee will supervise the management of the 
ud, 
The Annual Subscription for original members, who will be duly elected by the 
Committee, will be Two Guinea:. 
The Club being proprietary, the liability of members is limited to the amount 
their subscriptions, 
Address, Secretary, S. H. W. HERON-MAXWELL, 
Temporary Offices, 24 Haymarket, 8.W. 





OLLOWAY’S PILLS.—There is nothing in the whole 
**Matecria Medica” like these medicaments for the certainty of their 

act on in lumbago, sciatica, tic-douloureux, and all flying or settled pains in the 
nerves and muscles. Diseases of this nature originate in bad blood and depraved 
humours, and until these are correcte1 there can be no permanent cure. The 
ordinary remedies afford but temporary relief, and in the end always dis- 
appoint the sufferer. Holloway’s Ointment penetrates the human system as 
salt penetrates meat, and the Pills greatly assist and accelerate its operation by 
clearing away all obstructions and giving tone to the system generally. The 
prophylactic virtues of Holloway’s remedies stand unrivalled, 





te 


A. AND C. BLACK’S LIST. 
The REMAINS of ANCIENT ROME. B 


J. Henry Mrppiiron, Slade Professor of Fine Art, D} 
of the Fitzwilliam Muscum, and Fellow of Kings Gi 
Cambridge. In 2 vols post 8vo, Illustrated, price 25s, ” 


OUR LIFE in the SWISS HIGHLANDs, 


By Jonn Appineton Symonps and his daught 
Crown 8vo, price 7s. 6d. ghter Marearer, 


EDINBURGH SKETCHES and MEMORIEs, 


By Davin Masson, Professor of English Literature j 
University of Edinburgh. Demy 8vo, price 10s. 6 Im the 


ETHANDUNE, and other Poems. By Jauzs 


Witiams. Crown 8vo, price 2s. 6d. 


BORN in EXILE. By Gezorce Gissiyo, 


Author of “ Demos,” “ The Nether World,” “ Denzil ier”? 
&c. In 3 vols. crown 8vo, cloth, price 31s. 6d. aie 


CATMUR’S CAVES; or, the Quality of 
Mercy. By Ricuarp Dowuine, Author of “A Baffling 
Quest,” “The Mystery of Killard,” “The Weird Sisters,” &¢ 
Crown 8vo, cloth, price 5s. pices 


UNDER TWO SKIES. By E. W. Horyvye, 


Author of “ A Bride from the Bush.” Feap. 8vo, price 3s. 6d. 


The PHILOSOPHER’S WINDOW, and other 


Stories. By Lady Linpsay. Crown 8vo, price 5s. 


The STORY of a STRUGGLE: a Romance 


of the Grampians. By EuizaseTu GiLxison. Crown 
8vo, price 5s. 


UNDER OTHER CONDITIONS: 
By the Rev. W. S. Lacu-Szyrma. 
































a Tale, 


Crown 8vo, price 3s. 6d. 


London and Edinburgh: A. and C. BLACK. 








Just published, 1 vol. crown 8vo, wrapper, price 6d, 


ADDUCEE versus PHARISEE: a Vindication of Neo- 
Materialism. In Two Essays.—l. Constance Naden: a Study in Auto- 
M>nism.—2, Psendo-Scientific Terrorism. By Groraze M Mc Jrir, Editor of 
“Farther Reliques of Constance Naden,” With un Appendix, reprinted from 
the Journal of Mental Science. 


Bickers and Son, 1 Leicester Square, London, W.C. 











Scale of Charges for Advertisements, 


—_—_—~>—_——_ 
OvursipE PaGE, TWELVE GUINEAS, 





£s.d £84, 

MMII sca eciciciy sb dacea laessceaatenny » 1010 0] Narrow Column $10 0 

Half-Page ....... 5 5 0] Half-Column 115 0 

Quarter-Page 212 6 017 6 
CoMPANIEs, 

Outside Page ............ccccceees £14 14 0 | Inside Page ..... deat eave eee .- £12 12 0 


Five lines (50 words) and under in broad column (half-width), 5s.; and 1s, per 
line for every additional line (containing on an average twelve words). 


Narrow column, one-third width of page, 7s. per inch. 
Broad column, half-width of page, 10s. per inch. 

Across two narrow columns, two-thirds width of page, 14s. per inch, 
Broad column following “ Publications of the Week,” 13s. per inch. 
Displayed Advertisements according to space. 

Terms: net. 





Terms of Subscription, 


—->——__ 


; Yearly. Half- Quarterly. 
Including postage to any part of the United yearly. 
ESINGGOME 20. css, nts oe eS (Ci ieee 014 8... 072 


Including postage to any of the Australasian 
Colonies, America, France, Germany, India, 


China, &e.... TOG 65 OSB Sic 078 





The SPECTATOR is on Sale regularly at Messrs. DAMRELL AND 
Upuam’s, 283 Washington Street, Boston, Muss., U.S.A.; THE 
INTERNATIONAL News Company, 83 and 85 Duane Street, New 
York; and Messrs. BRENTANO’S, Union Square, New York City, 
U.S.A., where single Copies can be obtained, and Subscriptions are 
received, , 





NOTICE.—In future, the INDEX to the “Spectator” will be 
published half-yearly, instead of yearly (from January to June, and 
from July to December), on the third Saturday in January and July 
Cloth Cases for the Half-yearly Volumes may be obtained through any 
Bookseller or Newsagent, or from the Office, at 1s. 6d. each. 
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MESSRS. METHUEN’S 
LIST. 





Rudyard Kipling’s New Book. 
BARRACK-ROOM BALLADS 


and other Verses. By Rvupyarp KIPLING, 
Extra post 8vo, printed by Constable on laid 
paper, rough edges, buckram, gi't top, 6s. 


Edition of 200 Copies on Dutch hand-made 
Large Paper, price £1 ls. net. 


Also an 


And an Edition of 20 Copies on Japanese Paper, 
price £2 2s, net. [April 30th, — 


Orders for the Special Editions should be sent in at once. 





Cardinal Manning’s Life. 
CARDINAL MANNING: a 


Biography. By A. W. Hutton, M.A. With 
Portrait and Bibliography, crown 8vo, 63. 
[April 87th. 





New Novel by Mr. Baring-Gould. 
IN the ROAR of the SEA: a 


Tale of the Cornish Cuast. By 8S. Barine- 
Goutp, Author of ‘* Mehalah,” 3 vols., 31s. 6d, 
[April 30th, 


WORKS BY S. BARING-GOULD, 
Author of “ Mehalah,” &c. 


OLD COUNTRY LIFE. With 67 
Illustrations by W. Parkinson, F. D. Bedford, 
aud F, Masey. Large crown 8vo, cloth super 
extra, top edge gilt, 103. 6d. Third Edition. 

(Ready. 
“Qld Country Life,’ as healthy wholesome read- 
ing, fall of breezy life and movement, fu!l of quaint 
stories vigorously told, will not be excelled by any 
book to be published throughout the year, Sound, 
hearty, and English to the core.” —World. 


HISTORIC ODDITIES and 
STKANGE EVENTS. Third Edition, crown 
8yo, 63. 

“ A collection of exciting and entertaining chapters. 

The whole volume is delightful reading.” —Times, 


FREAKS of FANATICISM. Third 
Edition, crown 8vo, 6s. 

“Mr, Baring-Gonld bas a keen eye for colour and 
effect, and the subjects he has chosen give ample 
scope to his descriptive and analytic faculties. A per- 
fectly fascinating book.’’—Scottish Leade>. 


SONGS of the WEST: Traditional 
Ballads and Songs of the West of England, with 
their Traditional Melodies. Collected by 8. 
BarinG-Goutp, M.A., and H. FLEErwoop SHEP- 
paRD, M.A, Arranged for Vo'ce and Piano. In 
4 Parts (containing 25 Songseach). Parts I., II., 
TIL, 3s. each; Part IV., 53. In 1 vol., roan, 15s. 

“A rich and varied collection of humour, pathos, 
grace, and poetic fancy.”’—Saturday Review, 


YORKSHIRE ODDITIES and 
eo EVENTS. Fourth Edition, crown 
¥0, 62, 


JACQUETTA, and other Stories. 


Crown 8vo, 3s. 6d. 


ARMINELL: a Social Romance. 
New Kdition, crown 8vo, 33. 6d. ; boards, 2s. 

“To say that a book is by the author of * Mehalah,’ 
isto imp'y that it contains a story cast on strong 
lines, containing dramatic possibilities, vivid and 
sympathetic descriptions of Nature, and a wealth of 
ingenious imagery. All these expectations are justi- 
fied by ‘ Arminell,’ ’’— Speaker. 


URITH: a Story of Dartmoor. 
New Edition, crown 8vo, 33. 64. 


“The author is at his best.’"—Times. 
“*He haa nearly reached the high water-mark of 
* Mehalah.’ ”’— National Observer. 


MARGERY of QUETHER, and 


other stories. Crown 8vo, 3s, 6d, 


METHUEN and CO., 18 Bury Street, W.C. 





NEW NOVELS AT ALL 
LIBRARIES. 


Marie Corelli’s 
THE SOUL OF LILITH 


Is now ready at all Libraries, in 3 vols, 


“*The dominant characteristic of this strange and 
striking book is its poetic quality...... Passages of a 
psalm-like dignity and melody are of frequent occur- 
rence; bappy metaphor and brilliant illustration 
spring readily to hand. A keen sense of beauty and 
refinement in the choice of 1 ge, anda plet 
mastery of the writer’s technique, are constant 
qualities in the work.” —Literary World. 








By the AUTHOR of “SIR GEORGE.” 


BID ME GOOU-BYE. 


the Hon. Mrs. HENNIKER. 
10s, 6d. 


By 


In 1 vol. crown 8yo, 


By the AUTHOR of “‘ The HOUSE on the 
MARSH.” 


RALPH RYDER of BRENT. 


By Fiorence Warpen, Author of “Those 
Westerton Girls,” &c. In 3 vols. crown 8vo. 


“ A novel of incident, and one of the most exciting 
and well worked-out stories that the author has as 
yet written,”’—Lady’s Pictorial, 


By the AUTHOR of ‘‘ The MASTERS of the 
WORLD.” 


DR. WILLOUGHBY SMITH. 


By Mrs. ALFRED Margs (Mary A, M. Hoppus), 
oo of “The Locket,”’ &c. In 3 vols. crown 
vO. 


Also, ready this day. 


TAKEN AT HIS WORD. 


By WattEeR Raymond. In 2 vols. crown 8vo. 





Sale over One Million and a Quarter 
Copies. 


MRS. HENRY WOOD’S 
NOVELS. 


The New and Cheaper Edition is now ready, 
handsomely bound in red cloth. Each Novel com- 
lets in 1 vol. crown 8vo, 3s, 6d. Thirty-four 
olumes may now be obtained. 


RICHARD BENTLEY and SON, 
NEW BURLINGTON STREET. 





Just published, crown 8vo, cloth, price 3s, 6d. 
THOUGHTS AND TEACHINGS OF 
LACORDAIRE. 

With Portrait. 


M. H. GILL and SON, Dublin. 





Now ready, price 16s, 


A TREATISE ON PHYSICAL OPTICS 
By A. B. BASSET, M.A., F.RS. 





By the SAME AUTHOR. 
A TREATISE on HYDRODYNAMICS. 


With numerous Examples. Vol. I., 10s, 6d ; 
Vol. II., 123. 64. 


An ELEMENTARY TREATISE on 
HYDRODYNAMICS and SUUND. 7s. 6d. 


“Mr. Basset is to be congratulated on having pro- 
duced a work that ought to achieve success,’’— 
Acidemy. 


Cambridge: DEIGHTON, BELL, and CO, 





USE 
FR Y’'S 
PURE CONCENTRATED 


C 0c O A. 


Sir 0, A, Cameron, M.D., says:—*I have never 
tasted Cocoa that I like so well,” 





“ROYAL ACADEMY 
PICTURES.” 


SPECIAL NOTICE. 





THE number of important Pictures 
placed at the disposal of the Publishers 
by Members of the Royal Academy 
and prominent Exhibitors for repro- 
duction being so largely in excess of 
previous years, Messrs. Cassell and 
Company have determined to issue 


“ROYAL ACADEMY 
PICTURES, 1892,” 


IN FOUR PARTS, 


instead of Three Parts, as previously 
announced, and the Volume of Four 
Parts at 6s. 


Notwithstanding the fact that an increased 
Edition has been each year produced of this 
popular Work, the Publishers have hitherto 
been entirely unable to meet all demands, and 
although the price of the numbers has been ad- 
vanced, shortly after the publication the Work 
has rapidly gone out of print. 


Messrs. CassELL and Company therefore 
desire to impress on the public the necessity 
of Ordering Early, as (with a view to 
preserving the high-class character of the Pub- 
lication) they print only such a quantity as 
will ensure the production of perfect impres- 
sions, and the work will not be reprinted. 





Ready April 26th, price 1s. 


THE MAGAZINE OF ART 


FOR MAY. 
CONTAINING = 


**ON the ROAD—WALLACHIA.” 
By A. ScurEerER. Etched by F. Krostewitz, 
Frontispiece. 


The ROYAL ACADEMY, 1892. 
By the Epiror With 6 Illustrations: ‘* Study- 
Model for the Garden of the Hespsrides,”’ by Sir 
F, Leighton, Bart., P.R.A.; Studies fur “ At the 
Fountain,” and “The Bacchante,” by Sir F. 
Leighton, Bart., P.R.A. ; “ Across the Common,” 
by B. W. Leader, A.R.A. ; ‘* Perfect Weather for 
a Cruise,” by Henry Moore, A.R.A, ; and ** Look- 
ing to the Mainland, Arrap,” by J. Mac- 
Whirter, A.R.A. 


PRESS - DAY and CRITICS: 
GLIMPSES of ARTIST LIFE. By M. 
H. Spretmann. With 18 Portraits. 


GEORGE DU MAURIER, 

ROMANTICIST. y W. DFLaPLaIne 
With 4 Illustrations by George Du 
Maurier. 


‘*GAME-BIRDS and SHOOTING 
SKETCHES.” With 2 lilustrations: “ Pale 
Variety of Capercailzie,” drawn by J. C. Mallais, 
and “Thomas Bewick,”’ drawn by Sir J. E. 
Millais, Bart., B.A. 


ARTISTIC HOMES: The DECO- 
RATION ot CEILINGS. By G. T. 
Kosrnson, F.8,A. With 8 Iliustrations, 


MERYON. AReview. Witha Portrait 
of Cuarles Meryon, by FLAMENG. 
The DIXON BEQUEST _ at 


BETHNAL GREEN-'the WATER- 
COLOURS. By kK. Jopre-sLtapE. With 6 
Illustration-. 


OUR ILLUSTRATED NOTE- 
BOOK. With 14 Illustrations, 


The CHRONICLE of ART: ARTin 
APRIL. 


CASSELL and COMPANY, Limited 
LUDGATE HILL, LONDCN. 
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SMITH, ELDER, AND CO’S NEW BOOKS. 


NEW NOVEL BY THE AUTHOR OF “ YOUNG MISTLEY.” 
On TUESDAY NEXT, at all the Libraries, in 2 vols. post 8vo. 


THE SLAVE OF THE LAMP. 


By HENRY SETON MERRIMAN, 
Author of ‘‘ Young Mistley.” 





NEW ADDITIONS to SMITH, ELDER, & CO.’S POPULAR 6s. NOVELS. 
On TUESDAY NEXT, crown 8vo, 6s. 


THE NEW RECTOR. 


By STANLEY J. WEYMAN, 
Author of “The House of the Wolf,’ &c. 


THIRD EDITION, crown 8vo, 6s, 


THE WHITE COMPANY. 


By A. CONAN DOYLE, 
Author of “ Micah Clarke,” &c. 


CONCERNING LEIGH HUNT. See 


the CORNHILL MAGAZINE for MAY, price 63. In addition 
to Letters written by Leigh Hunt to his Wife and others, the Article in- 
cludes Letters addressed to Hunt by Carlyle, Keats, Thackeray, Dickens, 
Browning, Mrs, Browning, Edward Trelawny, Mazzin'‘, &c. 


On Tuesday next (Sixpence), New Series, No. 107. 


The CORNHILL MAGAZINE for 


MAY, containing :—‘* The SLAVE of the LAMP.” By Henry Seton Merr‘- 
man, Author of “ Young Mistley.” Chaps. 20 23.—‘* CONCERNING LEIGH 
HUNT.”—“MY MATINEE,’—‘* BIG BILLS.’—* FROM a LONDON 
WINDOW.”—‘‘ The BITTER C 2Y of BRER RABBIT.”—* FIVE VOICES 
from an OLD MUSIC-BOOK.” Part I. 


NEW VOLUME OF SMITH, ELDER, AND CO.’S POPULAR 
2s, and 2s. 6d. SERIES. 


On Tuesday next, fcap, 8vo, boards, pictorial cover, 2s.; and limp red cloth, 23. 6d. 


‘The RAJAH’S HEIR. By a New Author. 


,* Messrs. SMITH, ELDER, and CO. will be happy to forward a 
copy of their CATALOGUE, post-free, on application. 


ZLondon: SMITH, ELDER, and CO., 15 Waterloo Place, 8.W. 


THE ANGEL IN THE HOUSE. 
By COVENTRY PATMORE. 
CHEAP EDITION, 2s. 6d. 








GEO. BELL and SONS, York Street, Covent Garden. 


H. SOTHERAN and CO., BOOKSELLERS. 


General Agents for Private Bookbuyers and Public Institutions 
in America, India, the Colonies, and foreign parts, 
Publishers of Mr. Gould’s Ornithological Works, 
MONTHLY CATALOGUE of SECOND-HAND BOOKS: Specimen No, post-free. 
LIBRARIES PURCHASED.—Telegraphic Address: Bookmen, London, 








&36 STRAND, W.C., and 37 PICCADILLY, W., LONDON. 


“AGENOY for AMERICAN BOOKS. 


P. PUTNAM’S SONS, PUBLISHERS and BOOK- 

e SELLERS, of 27 and 29 West 23rd Street, New York, and 24 

BEDFORD STREET, LONDON, W.C., desire to call the attention of the 

READING PUBLIC to the excellent facilities presented by their Branch House 

iin London for filling, on the most favourable terms, orders for their own 

STANDARD PUBLICATIONS, and for ALL AMERICAN BOOKS and 
PERIODICALS.—OCATALOGUES sent on application. 


ISCOUNT 3d. in the 1ls—-HATCHARDS, 187 Piccadilly, 
London.—All the New and Standard Books, Bibles, Prayers, Church 
Services, &c. Post orders promptly executed, Libraries arranged and catalogued. 


LFRACOMBE.— ILFRACOMBE HOTEL. — An 
M attractive Seaside Health and Pleasure Resort all the year round, Climate 
mild, equable, and bracing.—Full descriptive Tariff of MANAGER. 














PRUDENTIAL ASSURANCE COMPANY, LIMITED, 
HOLBORN BARS, LONDON, E.C. 


FOUNDED 1848, 


INVESTED FUNDS ... oe we ee £14,000,000 


“PALESTINE EXPLORATION FUND. 


UARTERLY STATEMENT for APRIL, now ready, 
price 2s. 6d, 

Contents :—Mr. F, J. Bliss’s Report of Excavations at Tell el Hesy.—The 
Maronites. By Baurath Schick.—Supposed Discovery of the ‘‘ Mcnament of 
Heroi.”—“‘ Gordon’s Tomb” on the “ Skull Hill.’ By Clermont Ganneau.—The 
Mebrew-Phoenician Inse iption from Tell el Hesy. By Rev. Dr. Post.—Second 
Trip to Palmy:a. By Major Conder, R.K,—A Curious Coin.—Notes on a newly dis- 
covered Inscription in Phoenician Characters.—Also, numerous important Illus- 
trations of the Antiques fuund at Tell el Hesy, of “‘Gordon’s Tomb,” of the 
Aascriptions, &c. 








A. P. Watt, 2 Paternoster Square, E.C, 
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MR. MURRAY’S LIST. 


QUARTERLY REVIEW 


THE 
No. 348, is published THIS DAY. 


1. AncHBISHOP THOMSON. 


7. Dean Bureon. 
2. CuLTURE AND ANARCHY. 


8. THE Frencu Decap 

3. AN APoLoGy FoR IsLam. 9. StaTE PENSIONS som On Aq 

4, Tur QUEEN’S MESSENGER. 10, NavaL Potrcy anp Nat E. 
5. LonDON IN THE Past. DEFENCE, TONAL 
6. SNAKES. 





FEMALE SUFFRAGE. A Letter from the 


Right Hon. W. E. Gladstone, M.P., to Samuel Smith, M.P. 8vo, 3d, 


TRAVELS AMONGST the GREAT ANDES 


of the EQUATOR. By Epwarp Wuyrmper. With Illustrations by Barnard 
Corbould, Dadd, Lapworth, Overend, Skelton, Wagner, Wilson, Wolf, and 
others. With 4 Maps and 140 Illustrations, medium 8vo, 2ls, net. ‘ 


ITALIAN PAINTERS: Critical Studies of 


their Works. By Grovannt Moretui (Ivan Lermolieff), Translated from 
the German by ConsTANCE JOCELYN FFOULKES. With an Tutroductory 
Notice by Sir Henry Layarp, G.C.B. The Borghese and Doria Pamphili 
Galleries in Rome. Witt Illustrations, 8vo, 15s, 

‘* Signor Morelli’s revised work on the Italian pictures in the Galleries of 
Manich and Dresden is a manual for the guidance of a'l interested in the Ola 
Italian Masters; it teems with information. In it he lays down a syst2m for 
the young student to pursue.” —Quarterly Review, July, 1891. 


NEW CHAPTERS in GREEK HISTORY, 


Historical Results of Recent Excavations in Greece and Asia Minor, By 
Percy Garpver, M.A, Professor of Arckwology in the University of 
Oxford. With Llustrations, 8vo. [Next week, 


PLAYING-CARDS of VARIOUS AGES 


and COUNTRIES, &elected from the Collection of Lady Cuartorre 

Scureiper. Vol. I, ENGLISH and SCOTLISH, DUICH and FLEMIsg, 
With 144 Plates, folio. (Shortly. 

** These little records of the past illustrate the changes of fashion and the fleet. 

ing sentiments of the periods at which they were published. Some of them 

especially the English and Dutch, portray historical events. Amongst the 
earlier examples are the works of no mean artists.""—AuTHOR’s Introduction. 


MURRAY’S HANDBOOKS, 


NEW EDITIONS. 


To meet the requirements of Modern Travel, Mr. MORRAY’S HANDBOOKS 
have been undergoing a complete revision and rearrangement, the main routes 
being made to coincide with the railways as nearly as possible, and the informa- 
tion relating to hotels, &c., being relegated to an Index and Directory at the end 
of the book, which will be found exceedingly handy of reference, In issuing these 
New Editions, Mr. Murray is virtually publishing a series of New Handbooks, 
which, with a largely increased numer of Maps and Pians, is calculated to 
meet all the present requirements of travellers. 


SPAIN. 20s. EASTERN COUNTIES. 12s, 
EGYPT. 15s. FRANCE. Part I. 7s. 6d. 
HvLY LAND. 18s. FRANCE. Part II. 7s. 6d. 
INDJA and CEYLON. 15s.| JAPAN. 15s, net. 











ESTHER VANHOMRIGH. A Novel. By 


the Author of ‘‘ A Village Tragedy.’”’ New and Popular Edition, crown 
8vo, 6s. 


A DICTIONARY of HYMNOLOGY. Setting 


forth the Origin and History of the Christian Hymns of all Ages and Nations, 
with Special Reference to those contained in the Hymn-Books of English- 
Speaking Countries, and now in Common Use; together with Biographical 
and Critical Notices of their Authors and Translators, and Historical 
Articles on National and Denominational Hymnody, Breviaries, Missals, 
Primers, Psalters, Sequences, &c. Edited by Joun Juxian, M.A., Vicar of 
Wincobank, Sheffield, 1 vol. (1,616 pp.) medium 8vo, £2 23. 
“Tt would be difficult to bestow exaggerated praise on the minute critical 
labours and wide erudition which have been lavished on this Dictionary of 
Hymnology.”’—Times, 


JOHN MURRAY, Albemarle Street. 





Messrs. GRIFFITH FARRAN and CO., 
Lid., Newbery House, 39 Charing Cross Road, 
beg to announce that a NEW EDITION— 
the Fifth--of FLORENCE MARRYAT’S 
Book, “THERE IS NO DEATH,” will 


be published on the 25th inst. 


PSTAIRS and DOWNSTAIRS. 
By Miss THACKERAY. 

The COUNCIL of the METROPOLITAN ASSOCIATION for BEFRIENDING 
YOUNG SERVANTS is prepared to send the above PAMPHLET, reprinted (by 
permission) from the Cornhill Magazine, post-free, on receipt of two stamps, or 
in quantities at the rate of 10s. per 100, on application to the SEQRETARY, 
Central Office, 18 Buckingham Street, Strand, W.0., to whom Subscriptions an' 
Donations toward the Funds of the Association should be sent.—Bankers, Messrs. 
RANSOM, BOUVERIE, and CO., 1 Pall Mall East, S.W, 
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EDWARD STANFORD'S 
NEW PUBLICATIONS. 


TANGANYIKA: Eleven Years in Central 


‘Africa, By Epwarp Coope Hore, Master Mariner. With Portrait, Maps, 
and a pumber of Original I!lustrations, : Large post 8vo, cloth, 73. 6.1. 

*.* This is the story of the London Missionary Src ety’s Central African 
Mission from its commencement in 1877, inclucing the pioneer journey with 
pullock-wazons, the survey of Lake Tanganyika, with an account of its geo- 

hy wnd ethnology, adventures among the native tribes, the establishment of 
the ‘Mission, and bmilding the ss. ‘Good News,’ 


EPIDEMICS, PLAGUES, and FEVERS: 


their Causes and Prevention. A Handbook of Sanatory Principles, By the 
Hon, KOLLO RUSSELI. Demy 8vo, cloth, 16s. net. 

*.* This Volume is intended as an epitome of existing knowledge concerning 
the nature and prevention of maladies commonly spoken of as ‘‘ preventable,” 
and now chiefly under the legal control of local representative bodies. In it is 
condensed the opinions of the highest authorities, otherwise frequently very 
difficult of access. 


The GREAT EARTHQUAKE of JAPAN, 


1891. By Professors Joun Mitnx, F.R.S., and W. K. Burton, © E., of the 
Imperial University of Japan. Oblong folio, handsomely bound in cloth, 
2s. net. 

oe This beautiful Volume consists of reproductions of twenty-nine large 
Photographs taken by the Authors after the great convul-ion of last year, illus- 
trating its effect on the face of the country,—on engineering structures, buildings, 
and the life of the inhabitants. Professor Milnw’s reputation as the greatest 
living authority on earthquakes gives the letterpress the highest value. The 
work is entirely prodaced in Japan. 


STANFORD’S HANDY ATLAS of MODERN 


GEOGRAPHY, consisting of Thirty Maps, each 14 inches by 11, engraved in 
the best style, giving the leading Physical Features, and Coloured to show 
the latest Political Boundaries ; also an Alphabetical List of over 30,000 
Names, with Latitudes and Longitudes. Bound-in cloth, price 10s. 6d. 
Size, when shut, 74 inches by 12. 
“Handsomely and durably bound, beantifully printed on fine paper, and 
embodying the results of the latest geographical researches, this inexpensive 
Atlas is wholly admirable.” —European Mail. 


READY SHORTLY 


STANFORD'S GUINEA ATLAS of MODERN 


GEOGRAPHY, containing Thirty-eight Maps, carefully drawn and beautifully 
engraved on Copper-Plates, Culoured to show the latest Political Boundaries 
and the leading Physical Features; also an Alphabetical List of over 30,000 
Names, with Latitudes and Longitudes. Handsomely bound in leather, gilt 
edges, price 21s, 

NEW EDITION, REVISED and REDUCED in PRICE. 


STANFORD’S LIBRARY MAP of AUSTRA- 


LASIA, defining by Colour the Colonies of New South Wales, Victoria, 
South Australia, Queens] nd, and Western Australia, divided into Counties 
Tasmania and New Zealand are shown in their relative positions to Australia; 
New Caledonia, New Guinea, and the adjacent parts of the Asiatic Archipelago 
are given; Railways are accurately and distinctly Celineated ; Main Roads, 
Tracts, and Submarine Telegraph Cables are shown, and the Routes of 
Explorers in the interior given. An Inset Chart of the World indicates the 
relative positions of Australia and the other British Possessions, with the 
principal lines of communication. British Possessions are coloured red, The 
Maps of this Series are largely used in the Government Offices and by the 
leading Commercial Firms throughout the world. 


Four Sheets; 65 by 58 inches ; 64} miles to an inch. 


Pricrs:—Coloured Sheets... ae coe oe a coo «we Sale 
ounted on rollers and varnished... po ous oe 450, 

Mounted to fold in case ia as asd 60s. 
Mounted on spring roller... < £5. 


New and Revised Editions of the following Maps in Stanford’s 
Library Series are also ready, uniform in price with the above : — 
EUROPE.—Seale, 50? miles to 1 inch; Size, 65 by 58 inches. 
ASIA.—Scale, 110 miles to 1 inch ; Size, 65 by 58 inches. 
AFRICA.—Scale, 945 miles to 1 inch; Size, 65 by 58 inches. 
NORTH AMERICA.—Sceale, 83} miles to 1 inch; Size, 58 by 


65 inches. 
SOUTH AMERICA.—Scale, 83} miles to 1 inch; Size, 58 by 
65 inches, 


STANFORD'S TWO-SHILLING 
SERIES OF TOURIST GUIDES. 


Feap. 8vo, cloth, with Maps, &c. 


Bedfordshire. By A. J.; London (Round About). 
Foster, M.A. By the Rev. W. J. Lorriz, B.A. 
Berkshire. By Rev. P. H. Tondon (Through). By the 

G DitcuFie.p, M.A. Rev. W. J. Lorrie, B.A. 
ambridgeshire. By A. G. Worfolk., By Watrer Rye. 


HILL, B.A. 4 
Channel Islands. By G. P. Somersetshire. By R. N. 
Bevan and R. N. WorTH. | Wort, F.G.S. 
Cornwall. By W.H.Trecettas Suffolk. By Dr. J. E. Taytor, 
Derbyshire, By R. N. Worrn, PLS. 
EGe. 4 Surrey. By G. P. Bevan and 
Devon, North. By R. N.|_ &.N. Worrs. 


Worth, F.G.S. Sussex. By G. F. CHAMBERs, 
Devon, South. By R. N. F.R.A.S. 
Worth, F.G.S. | Warwickshire. By G. P. 


Dorsetshire. By R.N.Wortu,| —_ Bevay, F.S.3. 
Se ae | Wi ire. By R. N. 
English Lake District. By hui. wenden —e 
. I, JENKINSON. | i 
Essex. By E. Watrorp, M.A. | Worcestershire. neat 
Gloucestershire. By R. N.! wye (The) and its Neigh- 
Worrn, — | ourhood. By G. P. BEvAN and 
Hampshire, By G.P. Bevan, __ k. N. Wort. 
and R. N. WorTH, Yorkshire (Kast and North 
Hertfordshire. By A. J. | Ridings). By G. P. Bevay and 
} - Ne ORTH, 
Kent. By G. P. Bevan and Yorkshire (West Riding). 
. N. Worts,. { By G. P. Bevan, F.S.S. 





London: EDWARD STANFORD, 
26 and 27 COCKSPUR STREET, CHARING CROSS, 8.W. 





MESSRS. LONGMANS AND COS LIST. 


NEW BOOK BY MR. FROUDE. 


THE SPANISH STORY OF 
THE ARMADA: 


And other Essays. 


By JAMES ANTHONY FROUDE. 
8vo, 12: [On Monday nezt, 


ConTENTS :—1. Spanish Story of the Armada,—2, Antonio Perez: an Unsolved 
Historical Riddle.—3, Saint Teresa.—4, The Templars.—5. The Norway Fjords — 
6. Norway Once More. 


The MEMOIRS of BARON DE MARBOT, 


late Lientenant-General in the French Army. Translated from the French 
by ARTHUR JOHN BuTLER, late Fellow of Trinity College, Cambridge. With 
2 Portraits aud 9 Maps, 2 vols. 8vo, 323. 


“*Marbot has enriched the literature of war and adventure with one of the 
most attractive books which it contains......He has given us a book which defies 
skimming. Whenever you turn a page over without reading it, you run the ri:k 
= — a good story, a hairbreadth escape, or a fine martial passage.”— 

andard, 


THIRD and CHEAPER EDITION. 


DARKNESS and DAWN; or, Scenes in the 


Days of Nero. An Historic Tale. By the Venerable Archdeacon FaRRAR, 

D.D., F.R.S. Third and Cheaper Edition, 1 vol. crown -8vo, 7s. 6d 
[In @ few days, 

** No novel could be more fascinating, and few historical or theological works 

more accurate or more usefal, than this ‘historic tale’ The author’s great 

learning, which is never obtruded, and his perfect knowledge of the details of 

the social life of the time, enable him to enrich his pages with brilliant and 

truthful descriptions of the life in the imperial palaces of Rome.’’—Church Times 


The FIRST CROSSING of GREENLAND. 


By Dr. Frrptsor Nansen. New and Cheaper Edition, abridged. With 
numerous I!lustrations and a Map, 1 vol. crown 8vo, 7s. 6.1. 


“This book will rank among the most interesting and exciting books of adven- 
ture and exploration that ever obtained publivity...... Dr. Nansen is a born 
raconteur, whose forcible simplicity of style is continually brightened by happy 
flashes of kindly humonr......A strange and thrilling tale. An inimitable account 
of a stupendons journey, every episode of which is fraught with thrilling 
interest.’"—Daily Telegraph. 


PRIMARY WITNESS to the TRUTH of the 


GOSPEL. To which is added a Charge on Modern Teaching on the Canon of 
the Old Testament. By CHARLES Worpsworth, D.D., D.U.L., Lord Bishep 
of St. Andrew’s, and Fellow of Winchester College. Crowa 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


SKETCHES in SUNSHINE and STORM: 


a Collection of Miscellaneous Essays and Notes of Travel. By W. J. Knox 
Litt.e, M.A-, Canon Residentiary of Worcester, and Vicar of Hoar Cross, 
Staffordshire. Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d, 


FAMILIAR STUDIES in HOMER. By 


Aayes M, CLerKeE. Crown 8vo, 7s. 6d. 


A HISTORY of GREECE. By Evelyn 


Assortt, M.A., LL.D., Fellow and Tator of Balliol College, Crown 8vo, 
Part I.—From the EARLIEST TIMES to the IONIAN REVOLT. 10s. 6d. 


Part II—From the IONIAN REVOLT to the THIRTY YEARS’ PEACE, 
500-445 B.C. 10s, 6d. [ Just published. 


The YOUNGER SISTER: a Tale. By the 


Author of “ The Atelier du Lys.’ Crown 8vo, 6s. 


The HISTORY of a FAILURE, and other 
Tales. By E. Cu1Lton. Feap. 8vo, 3s. 6d. 
“*Keenness of satire and delicacy of humour......‘ Mrs. Mompesson’ is one 
of the most original studies of middle-class life we have come across for some 
time.” —Glasgow Herald, 


STORIES of the SAINTS for CHILDREN : 


the Black-Letter Saints. By Mrs. MoLEsworTH. With Illustrations, royal 
16mo, 5:. 


The RECREATIONS of a COUNTRY 


PARSON, First Series. Popular Edition, crown 8vo, 6d., sewed. 


The EDINBURGH REVIEW, No. 360. 


1. The ICE AGEin NORTH AMERICA, 6. THIRD VOLUME of Meena 


2, SEMITIC RELIGIONS. .  »MARBOT'S MEMOIRS. 
3. The ADVENTURES of FRANCOIS| ** T3¢, BEASTS and REPTILES of 
LEGUAT. 8. MUNICIPAL ADMINISTRATION 
4, REMINISCENCES of JOHN LEWIS of LONDON. 
MALLET | 9. DAVID GRIEVE 


5. Dr. SCHLIEMANN’S LAST EX.| 10, TRAVELS in TIBET. 
GAVATIONS. ll. WHAT WILL HE DO WITH IT? 


Now ready, price Sixpence. 


LONGMAN’S MAGAZINE.—MAY. 


HIS GRACE. By W. E. Norris. ; RUSSIANGAME-BIRDS: the BLACK- 

neat tines seeitnoess - | COCKat HOME. By Frep Wuisuaw. 
NGS. By Dr. Jonn Evans. 

The P&IDE of the HEDGEROWS. By | MRS. JULIET. By Mrs, ALrRED W. 

Hunt. Chaps. 13-15. 


the Rev. M. G. Watrrns, M.A, 
The MILLER’S HAND. By G. A.| ATtheSIGNoftheSHIP. By ANDREW 
ANG, 


Scorr. 





London: LONGMANS, GREEN, and CQ. 
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SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON AND COMPANY'S NEW BOOKS, 





‘PREACHERS OF THE AGE SERIES.’ 
New Volumes. 


The Scoteman says:—“ This series, as it advances, 
in no way decreases in excellence.” 


By the Rev. C. H. SPURGEON. 
MESSAGES to the MULTITUDE: 


being Ten Representative Sermons selected at 
Mentone, and Two Unpublishe! Addresses 
delivered on Memorable Occasions. By Rev. C. 
H. Spurgeon. With Photogravare Pi rtrait, 
crown 8vo, cloth, 33, 6d. [Tu.sday. 


By Canon KNOX LITTLE, 
The JOURNEY of LIFE. By Rev. 


W. J. Knox Littte, M.A., Canon Residentiar 
of Worcester, and Vicar of Hoar Cross. Wit 
Photogravure Portrait, crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6. 


By Dr. REYNOLDS. 


LIGHT aud PEACE: Sermons and 
Addresses. By H. R. Reynoups, D.D., Princi- 
pal of Cheshnut College. With Photogravure 
Portrait, crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d, 

** One of the finest contributions to sermon litera- 

a gaa this generation has received.’’—British 

eekly. 





A NEW, UNIFORM, AND CHEAP 
REVISED MONTHLY ISSUE OF 


WILLIAM BLACK’S 
NOVELS 


AT 


2s. 6d. per volume. 


KILMENY. 
[On Thursday next. 


IN SILK ATTIRE. (Ready. 
A PRINCESS OF an ; 
Candy. 
A DAUGHTER OF HETH. 
With Portrait of the Author. [Ready. 
THE STRANGE ADVENTURES 
OF A PHAETON. [ Ready. 





‘An excellent shillingsworth is ‘ Scribner.’ ” 
—Sr. James’s GAzETTE. 


SCRIBNER’S 
MAGAZINE. 


MAY NUMBER ready next week. 
An Illustrated Monthly. Price One Shilling. 


OonTENTS, 


THE CHILDREN OF THE Poor. (Illustrated.) Jacob 
A. Riis. (The Second Article in the Series on ‘‘ The 
Poor in Great Cities.’’) 

THE REFLECTIONS OF A MARRIED Man. Chaps. 7-8, 
Robert Grant. 


Rapip TRaNsiT in CitrEs,—I, THe PROBLEM, (Illus- 
trated.) Thomas Curtis Clarke, 


UNTER DEN LinpEN. (Illustrated.) Paul Lindau, 
(The Fifth Article in the Series on ‘*The Great 
Streets of the World.”) 


Tue WRECKER. Chap, 22. Robert Louis Stevenson 
and Lloyd Osbourne. 


Sea AND LAND. (Illustrated.) N.S. Shaler. 
Paris THEATRES AND ConcERTS.—IV, THEATRE- 


Gorine Hapits, THE Caré-CHanTaNnt, SYMPHONY 
CONCERTS AND CRITICISM. (Illustrated.) William 


LIFE and LETTERS of CHARLES KEENE, the Punch 


Artist. By Gzorae Somes Lararp, B.A. With Portrait and 30 Full-P; and 44 small i 
including 15 Photogravures, royal 8vo, cloth extra, 24s, - ee, 


y 
LARGE-PaPER EDITION, strictly limited to 250 copies for England ani America, d 
with Extra [lustrations, THREE GUINEAS NET. 4 " “om Comny Ato, boards, 
Full Illustrated Prospectus on application, 


MEN, MINES, and ANIMALS in SOUTH AFRICA. By 


Lord Raypotex CuurcHItyL, M.P. With special Photogravure Portrait, numerous Ilustrati 
Ronte Map. 1 vol. demy 8vo, cloth, ONE GUINEA. ‘ - [May dean 


FROM the ARCTIC OCEAN to the YELLOW SEA: the 


Narrative of a Journey across Siberia, Mongolia, the Gobi Desert, and North China. By Jutiws M 
Price, F.R.G.S. With Photogravure Portrait, Faosimile:, and 150 Illustrations. Route Map. Demy 


8vo, cloth extra, 24s, (May 12th, 
CONVERSATIONS with CARLYLE. By Sir C. Gavan 
Durry. With Photogravure Portraits of Mr. and Mrs, Carlyle. 1 vol. crown 8vo, cloth. [May. 


The LIFE of LIEUT.-GEN. SIR HENRY EVELYN WOOD, 


By Cuartes Wittiams, War Correspondent of the Daily Chronicle. With Photogravure Portraits 
demy 8vo, cloth. (Early in May, : 


The EARL of DERBY. By George Saintsbury. Being the 


New Volume in ‘ The Queen's Prime Ministers’ Series, With Photogravure Portrait, crowa 8yg 

cloth, 3s, 6d. . f [On Monday. ‘ 
The political questions chiefly discussed are the rise and progress of the new Tories after the first Reform 
Bill, the origin and meaning of Lord Derby’s change of party, his relations with Sir Robert Peel and with 
Mr. Disraeli, and the political importance of his leadership in Government and Opposition, 


LORD PALMERSTON. By the Marquis of Lorne. Being 


the Sixth Vulome in ‘The Queen’s Prime Ministers” Series, Second Edition, with Photogravare 

Portrait, crown 8vo, cloth, 3s. 6d. [Just ready, 
“The Marquis of Lorne’s little book must be consulted by every student who wishes to get a thorough 
understanding of European history in the early part of the century. The documents to which the author 
bas obtained access......are both interesting and authoritative.”—Standard. 


CONSTANTINE, the Last Emperor of the Greeks. The 


Conquest of Constantinople by the Turks (A.D. 1453), after the latest Historical Re<earches, By 
CnepomiL Mrisatovicn, formerly Servian Minister at the Court of St. James, Illustrated, crown 8yo, 
gilt top, cloth, 7s. 6d. 


HOW to WRITE a GOOD PLAY. By Frank Archer. 


Crown 8vo, buckram, gilt top, 6s. **The book is full of useful practical advice.”—Scotsman, 
“* As a record and criticism of past productions the book ha3 real value.”—Athenzum,. 


The LIFE and LETTERS of JOSEPH SEVERN. By 


Witiram £HarP. With Portrait and other Illustrations, royal Svo, cloth, £1 1s, 
** A bandsome volume...... Mr. Sharp’s biography will have an interest to many others besides specialists.’’ 
— Daily Telegraph. 


The ENGLISH CATALOGUE of BOOKS for 1891. Con- 


taining a Complete List of all the Books published in Great Britain and Ireland in the Year 1891, with 
their Sizes, Prices, and Publishers’ Names; also of the Principal Books published in the United States 
of America, with the addition of an *‘ Index to Subjects.” Royal 8vo, 5s, 
“The ‘Englisb Catalogue’ is a publication of national importance. There is nothing existing that has 
any claim to be compared with it as a ready guide to the vast fields of modern publications.”—Datly News, 


A HISTORY of WATER-COLOUR PAINTING in ENGLAND. 


By Girsert R. RepGrRAve, Author of “Lives of David Cox and De Wint.’’ New Volume of 
Poynter's Series of Handbooks of Art. LIliustrated with 34 Engravings, crown 8vo, cloth, 5s. 


COMPLETE GUIDE to the WORLD'S TWENTY-NINE 


METAL MONETARY SYSTEMS; also to the Foreign and Colonial Exchanges of Gold, Silver, and 
Inconvertible Paper on the Unit of Weight System. With Aids to the Construction of the Science of 
Money. By Joun Henry Norman. Demy 8vo, cloth, 10s. 6d. 


HOW to TIE SALMON FLIES. By Captain J. H. Hale. 


With about 70 Wood-Engravings from Photographs by Mr. C, O’Meara, and Engrivings of Salmon Flies. 
Demy 8vo, cloth, 12s, 6d, 
we Hale has, in short, supplied us with the best work on the tying of salmon flies yet produced,”— 
veld. 


The RACE-HORSE: How to Buy, Train, and Run Him. 


By Lieutenant-Colonel WakRURTON, R.E. Illustrated, crown 8yo, cloth. (May. 
The MAGIC INK, and other Stories. By William Black, 
1 vol. crown 8vo, clotb, 6s. (First issue in book form.) (May. 
The TERRIBLE CZAR. By Count A. K. Tolstoi. 
Translated by Captain Firmore. 2 vols. crown 8vo, cloth, 2ls. [Shortly, 
STORIES by RUDYARD KIPLING. Library Edition, 
in 2 vols. crown 8vo, cloth, 63. each. [ Ready. 





New Stories at all Libraries. 
The LADY of FORT ST. JOHN. By | LOW’S ONE-SHILLING SERIES. 


M. H. CaTHERWoop, Author of ‘‘The Romance | NEW VOLUMES, demy 80, picture covers, 1s. each. 
of Dojlard.””’ Crown 8vo, cloth, 63, The VISITORS’ Book ; or, Sketches 
in a Swiss Hotel. By “ Ianotvs,” 

EUNICE ANSCOMBE. By Mrs. J. E. | «the book is amasins, and wil please every 30 


H Gorvon. Crown 8vo, cloth, 72. 6d. who takes it up.”—Scotsman. 
“ Clever, original, and bright.”—Saturday Review. | MARRIED by PROXY. By a “New 


‘The writer possesses the rare quality of humoar.” Humovrist.” 
—Wuerld. “ Not often can so much hearty laughte: be got out 
of a book as is excited by a perusal of ‘ Married by 


DONALD ROSS of HEIMRA. By | Prox’ —Glasgow Herald, 





F, Apthorp. 
&e., &e. 





WiiuraM Biack. New Kdition, 1 vol. crown 8vu, HIS GOLF MADNESS, and other 


cloth, 6s. “*Qucer Stories,”’ By Gzorce Somes Layarp. 





London : SAMPSON LOW, MARSTON and COMPANY, Liwited, 
ST. DUNSTAN’S HOUSE, FETTER LANE, FLEET STREET, E.C. 
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